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Papers on Methods of Teaching. 


ON ORAL LESSONS.—NO. 2 





er writes out an extended series of brief statements relating | is further necessary to consider briefly the nature of the 
to various objects and suited to the requirements o! the discipline to which the pupil’s mind has already been sub- 
grade. They are often well constructed and are generally | jected before entering the “ Long Division Class,” the high- 
correct as to the facts. They are virtually a text book which | est of the primary grades. From the beginning, and par- 
it would save a vast amount of time, trouble, and vexation, | ticularly at the beginning of the school life, it is found nec- 
to bave in print rather than in manuscript. By means of | essary that the exercises sbal! present facts, ideas and truths 
this device, the class by frequent repetition, are often able to | to the young mind in small moreels, comminuted and de— 
repeat the whole ora large part of such statements verba- | tached. The exerc ses are very short and continually var- 
tim and even in concert with no aid from the teacher ex-| ied .o avoid weariness of yet untrained attention. As the. 
cepting the preliminary “tell what you know, about” coal | work goes on, nearly all the thoughts continue to be given, 
or whatever the object considered may be. Excepting only | in driblets, and are required againin the same form, each 
in a few of the worst cases, the pupils have never’ been al- | little piece separately and in response to the teacher's spéc- 
lowed or required by the teacher to recite this lesson in con- | ial question. This is most markedly the care when the pu- 
cert ; yet these “set forms of words” have been so frequent | pil isa member of a Jarge class who answer iv turn, As 
ly repeated by the teacker and the individual pupils that | soon as his turn hascome and gone, the strain is removed 
every member of the class knows them “by heart.” | from his attention and memory. This is in part remedied 


No other step can be taken which ir so utterly subversive 
of the whole intent and purpose of the oral leasons ; and no 
other cause has done so much, unless it be the equally sense 


bring the whole subject of objective and oral teaching into 
unmerited yet heaity contempt. 





By Tuomas F. Harrison, First Assistant Superintendent 
of Grammar Schools, New York City. 


| Itisobvious that if there is some simple method of bridging | 


| the difficulty which has so frequently led to this abominab-e 


less,repeated, and mechanical reviews of “abject lessons,” to | 


by requiring him to.signify in some way his assent to or dis- 
| sent from the answers of his classmates. Spelling, tables 

of number, weights and measures, map exercises, and many 
other things are of necessity treated in this matter, reviews 
jand all. Asa result, a certain mental habit is formed. The 
| teacher's question considers one simple fact, or perhaps only 
a part of it, and the action of the pupil's mind in answering 
| is within the corresponding limite. He is nov trained +o. 


The second and more important stage of instruction by } violation of pedagogic principles, it must be the vital step | consecutive thinking, or rather he?s trained not to think. 


means of oral lessons is intended to furnish the principal dis- 1 


cipline of the powers of descripti n, or continuous oral state- 
ment. The pupil is now expected, unaided by the teacher's 
suggestive and analytical questions, to state consecutively 
and in his own language the Jeading facts and ideas, which, 
under the careful instruction of his teacher, he has learned 
to assuciate with a given object. 

In regard to this requirement many teachers have had an 
experience substantially like the following. The class lias 
been carefully carried through the preparatory stage in deal- 
ing with a certain object, coal for example 

All tbat the senses can directly teach, all that the pupils 
kvow of this common but interesting substance has been 
drawn from the class by the teacher’s julicious questioning 
From the outline which she has prepared before entering 
upon the lesson she adds such other facts and associations 
as she thinks interesting and important. The eager inter- 
est awakened by the new lesson seems a guarantee that its 
various points have been understood and that they wil] be 
remembered. 

When next an oral lesson is called for by the programme 
the teacher, by well-put questions, [carefully and repeat- 
edly reviews the previous lesson, reviving forgotten im- 
pressions and amending false or vague ones, until sbe feels. 
confident from the promptness and general correctness of 
their answers that ber pupils remember and understand all 
that she has taught. TLis closes the firet stage of the work 
and she enters upon the second. 

She now calls upon one of the most intelligent members’ 
0’ the clase to. give a “connected oral statement”’ of the sub- 
Stance o} the lesson, using of course ‘his own words.’ Ina 
Stumbling, confused, diejointed way the boy states two or 
three, perhaps not the most important, of the score of facts 

andideas which both be and«his teacher know that he 
possesses. and after a desperate effort to recall the lost 
thoughts, sits down defeated. Another and another pupil 
it called upon to make the effort with substantially the same 
result. After repeated failures of this kind, first with one 
object as the base of the exercise and then with another, tle 
teacher is very likely to conclude that ber experience has 
abundantly demonstrated that “connected oral statement in 
their own words” by school childrer, however desirable it 
may be, is practically an impossibility. 

Not a few teachers have then resorted to another expedi- 
@at. Oral lessons are a part of the ccurse of study and “con 
Rected statements” must be given by the pupils. The teach- 


of the whole process, To give these lessons without review 
of any kind would be simply a method of fixing vagueness 
of thought as a mental habit. Every experienced teacher 
knows wel] the fact, that, with the school-boy at least, def 
intness of thought is only to be obtained throagh repeated 
returns of the mind to the subject considered. ‘The necess- 
ary form and frequency of these returns will vary with the 
character of the study and with the age and mental condition 
of the pupil, yet in one form or another reviews are indis 
peneable. 

It is also to be noted that in some studies or pars of stud- 
ies verbatim recitation and review form a necessary par: of 
the mental discipline. 
ample, if worthy of the name, after being carefully consid 
ered and explained word by word, and phrase by phrase, 


form a clearly conceived basis for the reasoning that is 
founded upon them. in modified waysthis is true of the 


selections from the scriptures and from the best English 
poetry and prose; and of some other studies or parts of 
studies pursued in grammar schools. The general revolt 
from that absurd traditional plan of study in which the de- 
tails ot history, descriptive geography, and other branches 
were exacted of the pupil in the precise words of the text- 
book, carried many earnes: teachers into errors of the oppo- 
site kind, and led to an indiscriminate condemnation and 
abandonment of all verbation recitation whatever. Exper- 
ience and reflection however are gradually emphasizing the 
truth that a powerfal verbal memory is an acquisition of 
hig! order, and that it can only be obtained by appropriate 
discipline. ‘The judicious application or avoidance of the 
verbation process is an excellent test of the teucber's good 
sense xnJj practical ability. 

But however teachers may differ in relation to the dis- 
cipline o this form of the memory, «]l are agreed as to the 
importance to the student of the power of remembering the 
facts and truths relating to a given subject, of recalling them 
when needed, and of stating them with reasonable clearness 
in his own words, and in their logical order. This is the 
highest order of memory and the one that needs most care 
ful cultivation. As already stated. the chief purpose of the 
oral iessons is to furnish the materials and opportunity ‘to 





begin the systematic discipline of these powers of the mind. 
To complete the view of the function of these lessors, it 


Mathematical definitions for ex- | 


should be thoroughly committed to memory that they may | 


| consecutively, It is needless to point the experienced teach- 
er to the fact that this process is not confined to the primary 
|school. That it is fora long time a necessity, is not to be 
questioned, but as early as possible in the training there 
should come a time when it will be supplemented, not sup- 
planted, by exercises that will begin to develop systematic- 
j ally the latent power of consecutive thinking and consecu- 
| tive statement. The boy that can, without a series of sep- 
| arate questions, state with some sort of consecutiveness a 
few of his recollections of Punch and Judy (or of an excur- 
sion to Central Park or the country, or of the tricks of a 
trained monkey) is unquestionably ready to enter upon a 
higher mental training than that afforded by the method of 





| minute questioning and detached answers. 


We are now ready to suppose that the first stage of the 
lesson on a selected object, Salt for instance, has bee+n com- 


| pleted. The teacher has first prepared a synoptical out- 


line of the lesson and notes of such relevant thoughts and 


more importa_t of the definitions and rules of grammar ; of | facts as she thinks will add to the interest of the lesson.— 
the various clauses, in the Constitution of United States ; of Following the objective method, she has little by little 


drawn as many facts and suggestions from the class as she 
can readily obtain from them, These she has supplement- 
ed, if necessary, by items of her own. As the lesson has 
proceeded, each in its turn and after it has been considered, 
the various interesting or important items have been writ— 
ten in brief synopsis on the blackboard. As a last step the 
teacher rapidly questions ber class, pointing to the various 
items on the board, and asking,“ Why did I write this ?— 
What does that word tell ?” and any other qnestions that 

will assist to fix the main points of the lesson and the sig- 








nificance of the synopsis in the pupil's memory. ; 

When the lesson is again taken up, a different method of 
getting at the facts is pursued. The purpose is not now to 
train the perceptive faculties, but the memory; not the 
memory of words, but the memory of facts. “ What do you 
remember of the things we found ouc or said about salt 7” 
All that the pupils promptly remember is again rapidly 
written upon the blackboard in a column of brief words and 
phrases. The teacher suggests rothing ; the class every- 
thing. The various pointe will be remembered and given 
by the pupils ina very misce!laneous way. This does not 
matter, as it will presently furnish the opportunity for anj 
other important element iu the training, a simple discipline 
of the judgment. When nothing furthercan be obtained 
from the class, the synopsis will probably look something 
like that with which our next paper will commence. 
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Good Behavior in Schools. | 


No, IV. 





~ “The cultivation of a taste for music, painting, statuary, 
‘architectural ornamentation, fl»wers, dress, etc. refines, soft- 
ens, and improves the manners. It is true, we derive a great 
deal of pleasure from this source, over and above the effect 
eupon our manners ; but perhaps the effect upon our man. 
ners is the greatest benefit that comes from it. The man 
who has become wealthy in business, and makes a large | 
collection of pictures, would hardly be so churlish as to | 
shut out everybody trom their enjoyment ; and those who 
should go to see them, would naturally soon forget to poke 
-a* them with canes or umbrellas. And already something | 
has been gained to the cause of good behavior when this | 
‘lesson is learned. | 
But of all the objects upon which the poet, the dramatist | 
-or the laborer in the fine arts bestows his attention, whether | 
upon a poem, a play, a block of marble, or the canvass, there 
is no other object more worthy of that attention than the | 
human being himself. Quarriesof Parian or Rutland mar- | 
ble may be sought for in order to gratify the love of beau- 
tiful forms and faces, but there is no quarry of crude mate 





books. Both the instruction and the book itself will find their 


“In the primary schools, object-lessons form the basis of 


wayitrom the school-house into the humble houses in the | language-lessons, the child acquiring the habit of ready and 
land ; and gradually American society, made up from all | correct expression as he acquires the habit of obsérvation.’ 
quarters of the world, amd without any tashioned manners, | —Cincinnati Course of Study. 


would feel the effect of the leaven thus introduced. 

The politician lives in the excitement and bustle of the | 
day, and seldom dreams of looking far ahead and making | 
wise provisions for the future of the country. The Ameri 
can educator must do this ; and often in spite of the opposi- 
tion and heavy weight of the politician, who is much more 
inclined to bind heavy burdens for the teachers’ shoulders 
than to lift or carry them himself. Our population is in- 
creasing and thickening up rapidly ; the more it thickens up, 
the greater will the chasing and friction, and the clash of | 
interests become ; and the greater, therefore, ought the force 
of self government and self restraint to be. Shall we goon, 
leaving the operation of this force to accident, or shall we 
give it an intelligent direction ? 

J. W. PHELPS. 





Language vs, Grammar. 








“The teaching of grammar should have a better substi- | 


“A sagacious teacher of a country school required each 
child to make or write something on a slate every day—a 
mark, a letter, a word, sentence, or a composition, according 
to. his or her capacity. One morning a girl of ten years 
wrote a history of her journey from her home to the schooi- 
house. She wrote this as rapidly as her pencil could form 
the words, for her mind wasfilled with the things which 
she had noticed on the way, and the <ceflections and emo- 
tions that they had excited. The journey was full of interest, 
and observation of the people, cattle, dogs, birds, insects, 
fields, corn, rye, flowers, wagons, &c., that she had passed in 
the few minutes’ walk from her home. . 

“She said, coming by the grist-mill, she noticed the pond, 
which was full the day before, was now empty, although a 
plenty of water was running through the channel, and 
through the sluice-gate in the dam. She concluded that it 
was drawn down by design. Sedéiny men at work with 
axes, saws and hammers under the mili, she inferred that 


rial more deserving of our regard than that which is found | tute; the present system fails of any practical result.”—John they were repairing the water-whee]. Soon after she met a 


in the tenement houses of cities, aud among the families of 
remote rural districts. It is there that, under our republi- 
can system of government, such as it is, we are to find, at all 
events, many of our governors or rulers ; for a brutal man’s 
vote counts as much as any other ; and it behoves us there- 
fore in selt-defence to see that those sovereign rulers are as 
much: polished ard re‘ined as possible. A very small part of 
the monev and 'abor whieh are spent in making blocks of 
marb'e los +k- human beings, would serve to make the 
lowest occ’ «nts of tenement houses look like gentlemen 
and ladies ; peruaps like Christion men and women. Life 
could be made more happy by human beings with polished 
manners, than by polished marble statues of Adonis or Ap- 
ol'o 


he gothic cathedral ; the planted grove of trees ; the av- 
enucs of elms or maples ; the public fountain of ornamented 
ul give a sort of monumental dignity to society, be- 
ing devised as they are out of respect to the higher and be:- | 
ter cuaracter of man. They are a studied attention paid to | 
his dignity, his worth, his very immortal nature, which 
pleases him, But that attention to our fellow-men which | 
is cultivated by good breeding, is more pleasing still. The 
child that is taught the practice of studying to please its | 
fellow instead of exercising a malignant ingenuity for the 
purpose of annoying them, will prove to be a much more 
valuable citizen of a republican country than if it were al- 
lowed to grow up, like the Indian, with no attention paid to 
its manners. The nobler attributes of man, the higher 
quatities of the individual, the gen‘le charities of life can- 
not possibly flourish in a society where the cultivation of 
manners is neglected. A sharp and acrid temper would 
grow instead, like thorns upon a poor and barren soil, which 
make themselves felt by tearing your dress and arresting 
your course, where your way might be rendered pleasant 
with the sight and odor of flowers. 

A grea: deal is now being done by some of the States in | 
the way of establishing reform Schools. But what is the ob- 
ject of the Reform School ? It is for nothing else than to 
cure bad nfanners which have been neglected, and which | 
‘ought to have been formed in our Primary schools.— 
it is not reasonable to expect that good manners can 
be formed in our American homes; for in many of those | 
homes the heads of families have no idea of good man- 
mersthemselves. They do not know what good breeding is. 
It isclaimed by some that the church is the place for form- 
ing good manners ; but probably not more than one in five 
ot our people ever go tochurch ; and if they were to go, the 
instruction given there is sdapted to grown persons rather 
than to children. It is with children, in their earliest school 
days, that the manuers must be formed. 

But how shall manners be taught in our primary schools? 
The idea is that a systeu of instruction shall first be adopt- | 
ed, consisting of a judicious selection from the rules observ- 
ed in the best society of all Christian countries, and that the 
book thus formed shall constitute a reading-book for those | 


stou 


classes in kindergarten and other Scheols that are pertecting | 
themselves in the art of reading. All the pupils in the 
school-room, of whatever class, will hear these rules read, 
aud will thus come, in course of time, to form just notions 
of what their duties are in refined society. The art is not to 


be taught by questions and answers, as geography or arith- | 


metic is ; but ia to be acquired through habitual reading.— 
The ende, however, is to be referred to, by the teacher, 
whenever any of its provisions are being transgressed by the 
pupils. It is to serve asa standard in matters of proper de- 
po:tment, as the dictionary serves as a standard in matters 
of spelling and pronunciation. It is expected that the code 


will be read through by the classes learning to read, once | 


or twice during a term,leaving time for reading in other 


Montieth, Supt. Pub. Instruction of the State of Mo. | 

“ Among modern writers of distinction, not one in a hun- 
dred, ever studied English grammar as such. We learn to 
sing by singing, and to draw by drawing, and in the same 
way, we must be taught to speak and write correctly, by 
speaking and writing. Text books in grammar should be 
abolished in all grades below the high school.”—Prof. M. 
A. Newell, principal of the State Normal School, Balti- 
more. 

“How vague and unsatisfactory the ideas which our pu- 
pils gain from such terms as auxiliary, antecedent, correla- 
tive, co-ordinate, proposition, passive, impersonal, infinitive, 
logical, synopsis. Our pupils must be taught that it is im- 
portant to acquire a good use of language, and that success 
in business does not depend entirely upon mathematical 
knowledge : as often times young men fail of desirable posi! 
tions on account of the misuse of their mother tongue. 

The practical exercises in learning the correct use of 
language should commence in the lower grades, and no pu- | 
pil should be led to suppose he has mastered the subject be- 
caase he can repeat rules like the following; “ A nounor 
pronoun used for explanation or emphasis, by being predi- | 
cated of another, or put in apposition with another, must be 
in the same case.”” The system is wrong and should be cor- 


| rected.”—W. Edgerly, Supt. of Public Instruction, Man- 


chester, N. H. 

“ Let me also say, what I find cannot be too often reiter- 
ated, that writing much in school exercises, if carefully | 
done, affords a most excellent means of fixing in the mind a | 


| systematic knowledge of the subject, and isthe only means 


of learning tc construct English sentences, to capitalize and 
punctuate, and also to spell. In all German schools much 
more use is made of the pen than in America, the results 
are manifest in many directions,”-~Col. D. F. DeWolf, Supt. 
Pub. Instruction, Sandusky, Ohio, one of the best educators | 
in the country. 

“A distinguished trait of the Cincinnati schoois is the 
prominence that language culture occupies in their course 
of study. In arranging this course, the truth has been 
prominently borne in mind that correct expression is not 


| only valuable in itselt, but has a powerful reflex influence | 


in promoting correct thinking. 
“Having long felt that technical grammar, as usually 


| taught, is of little practical value, the committee on eourse 


of study set to work resolutely, some three or four years 
ago, to bring about an entire revolution in the method of 
teaching grammar. Instend of reserving grammar asa 


| study for the highest grades, a course was constructed, to | 


begin with the child’s first day in school, and keep his com- 


where it is expected that rhetoric and a critical study of 
some of the best English classics will finish the solid and 
symmetrical structure. 

‘* The teacher is not to aim at a recitation of grammatical 


| rules and definitions, but ata ready and correct use of the 


language itself, the latter alone having a real and practical 
value in the future career of the scholar. To this end mere 
technicalities are to be avoided as far as practicable, but 
when used to be thoroughly explained in terms to be readi- 
ly comprehended by children. All text-books are excluded 
from the district schools, and an elaborate syllabus was pre- 
pared for the use of teachers. This plan has been thorough- 
ly tried and its success has been all that could have been 
expected. The knowledge gained by pupils through its 
workings has been no heap of “ dry grammatical compost,” 
but knowledge which has rendered them more familiar with 
| the use of language in a practical way, and which is also 


| ty and power of the highest expression of thought. 


| simple way. 


| go. 


leading them gradually up to an appreciation of the beau- | 


farmer going toward the mill, with some large bags, well 
filled, in his wagon. She then thought that he was carry- 
ing graip to the mill to be ground, and felt a pity for him, 
as he would be disappointed, forthat day, at least. She 


| carried her sympathy to the farmer's home, and hoped that 


he had not waited until they were out of meal, and that the 
family would not have to wait for bread until the water. 


wheel should be repaired. Passing a house, she saw bun- 


| dles of shinglesin the yard, anda ladder raised to the 


eaves ; she concluded that the roof was to be shingled, 
and, soon meeting the man with a hatchet in one hand, and 
a box of tools in the other, she supposed he was the carpen, 
ter going to do this work on that house. 

“ Seeing a hen ina farmer’s yard with only five chickens, 
she remembered that she had seen six the day before, and 
suspected that the fox, skunk, or other wild animal that 


| was supposed to have destroyed some of ler fathers’s and 


other neighbors’ chickens, had been at work here also, and 
was still too cunning to be caught in the traps that had 
been set for it. Seeing a robin fluttering about a tree, man- 
ifesting by her manner and her cries great distress, she 
looked under the tree and saw a cat looking very intently 
upward; she inferred that the bird had a nest with her 
young there, and was fearful that the cat had adesign to 
destroy them. 

“With these and other observations and reflections on 
the things and events which she had seen onthe way, 
she filled two sides of alargeslate. She was an observer and 
areckoper. Her mind and its elements had been quicken- 
ed into life, and had founda plenty of occupation in this 
But another, with more torpid reasoning and 
duller perceptions, might have passed over the same road at 
the same time and seen little or nothing. With few or no 
facts, or no conclusions, the whole history of the journey 
would be that she walked trom home to school. 

“ Boys and girls who are thus educated and trained to ob- 
serve and reflect by the studies of the school carry their 
power and habit of mental action with them wherever they 
In the sports of childhood and youth, in the various 
employments of maturer life, whether they are laborers, 
farmers, mechanics, or workers in any other sphere, what- 
ever may be the material on which they may operate, what- 
ever may be the changes thev may desire to effect, or re- 
sults they may attempt to produce. they enlisi the co-opera- 
tion of their sharpened perceptions and disciplined reason 


| in the plan and performance of their undertakings.”’—Dr. 


E. Jarvis, Dorchester, Mass. 
“English Lauguage should be studied as soon as the 


| child commences to speak, and it is learned ina certain 
| pany through every grade uotil he reaches the high school, | 


sense. Whenthe child begins to go to school, all wrong 
expressions and forms should be correeted, not by giving 
reagons or rule for such correction, but by simply insisting 
on the correction. This should extend to the play-ground, 
and, if possible, tothe home. Written language should be 
more largely cultivated in our schools. This would involve 
a great reform in our old system of teaching spelling.” —C. 
W. Van Coellen, Supt. Pub. Instruction of lowa. 

“ T cannot here elaburate in detail a plan that seems to me 
natural, rational, and pleasing, as that would consume too 
much time and perhaps not give what is desired, but I may 
say in a word that I am heart sick with the unnatural and 
inverted 1aethods generally pursued in the study of lan- 
guage, from first to last. , 

“There is no other study on which we spend so much 
| time with such poor results. Grammar as taught, and as 
set forth in our text-books, should have no place in our 
common schools ; It is worse than a waste of time, as gen- 
erally studied ; as the student is led to think himself « 
| good grammarian while in fact he is a miseravle botch ia 
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the right use of Jauguage.”—J.M. McKenzie, State Supt. | regular written exercise. If nothing more, it should be in | out on the clearest thinking for the morning study. When 


of Public Instruction, Nebraska. 


“That the svudy of English grammar is irrationally and | before any of the other scholars. This will call for correct | can get it. Then take breakfast three hours later 


the shape of a written request to be dismissed, half an hour 


Iam head of a house, I am going to have a plan by which I 
By that 


comparatively speaking, unprofitably pursued, all must grammar, including the use of capitals, punctuation and | means I will break the neck of the day’s work, as Dr. Alex- 


admit. 

“What we need is less grammar, and more language, 
less rules, definitions and analysis, and more expression at 
the end of the tongue and the end ofthe pen The art ot 
expression should be begun and continued, but not ended, 
with the first, and every succeeding lesson upon every sub- 
ject taught at school. Every lesson upon every subject 
should be, and under proper teaching will be, a language 
lesson, anc as such will aid to develop expression ; a Jead- 
ing aim of all true teaching.”—W. F. Phelps, President of 
National Educational Asscciation. 

“ Grammar should be taught orally (using slate and black- 
board) for one or more terins before taking the text-book in 
technical giammar, which should be confined to some pri- 
mary work. I say technical grammar, for I would have 
practical grammar taught at every step of the pupil’s pro- 
gress, from the time he first enters school, till he leaves it 
altogether. I would make every exercise an exercise in 
speaking and writing the English Language correctly.”— 
Prof. H. D. McCarty, late State Supt. of Public Instuction 
or Kansas. 

“The old fashion of teaching spelling without meanings, 
although far fronf the best way, is better than not teaching 
it at all. We have no use for words whose meanings we do 
not know after we leave school, therefore, no student under 
sixteen, or over six should fail to learn less than five new 
words with their meanings and to make sentences giving 
the correct use of each, every day he is in attendance in the 
public school. 

Not one in ten of those who graduate from the public 
schools can make a correct manuscript. 

The art of composing is almost totally neglected. 

Few thoughts are available iv business life that cannot 
be clearly stated in writing, and no man can excel in the 
professions who cannot readily express himeelf in writing ; 
indeed, I doubt if any one ever becomes a good thinker 
without snuch composing. 

Geography is entirely too much taught. 


spelling. Every county superintendent should see that | 
; Some such simple exercises are practiced. Then grammar | 
| will take care of itself.”—Prof. B. F. Mudge 

| “Many a man who has never committed a word nor tried 
to learn a lesson in technica] grainmar, has nevertheless by | 
a large acquaintance with good authors and by intercourse 
with good society, acquired both a wide range of thought, | 
|and, throngh insensible imitation, an almost universally 

| correct mode of expressing his thoughts. He can give you | 
no rules or reason for his modes of expression. And yet 
they are grammatical, forcibly clear, and often elegant, 
Now, such a man is far better educated in practical gram- 
mar, though he is himself insensible of it,and would prob. 
ably deny it, than is the rude pedagogue who hae memorized 
the whole etymology of grammar, and can repeat by rote 
every rule of itssyntax, but who, in speaking always vio- 
lates these, rules except when, like a parrot, he is merely 
repeating the thoughts and language of some one else. And 
such pedagogues we have here, in rich (?) abundance.”— 
Prof. M. M. Campbell, of the Indiana State University. 











Putting One’s Self in Training. 


FOR STUDENTS. 

“ Well, Allen, how is that oration coming on? Got well 
under way yet ?” asked one student of another as they were | 
walking under the drooping elms of the campus. 

“ That oration, Hoadly, is the bugbear of my life. How I! 
wish one could put himself in training for it, as prize fight- | 
ers do for their business, and then go into it with all one’s 
powers.” | 

“That is just the thing todo, Allen.” 

“Oh I have * read up’ enough—regularly crammed myself. 
I read an extra hour or two almost every night, but some- 
how the ‘ midnight oil’ don’t work in my case. I haven’t 
caught any inspiration yet.’’ 

“T doubt if you ever will at this rate. 
spoke ot was entirely a physical training.” 


The training I 





I would recomend, that in the Institutes held by County 
Superintendents it be ascertained that each teacher can ex - 
press his thoughts in writing, legibly, correctly and fluent- 
ly, and then in turn he be required to give his students | 


daily exercises in composing, beginning with the most sim-| walk every afternoon before supper. GetHarris or Payne 


ple exercise, and carried forward until it includes business 
and friendship letters, notes of invitation, acceptance and 
tefusal : In fact, every kind of writing that ordinarily ep- 
ters into daily life. 

Much general information may be permanently impressed | 
on the minds of older students by a judicious selection of 
subjects, for essays. 

Take such subjects as Etiquette, Harmony of Colors, 
Early history of Kansas, Mineral resources of Kansas, etc., 
put an analysis of the subject on the blackboard, and ap 
paint a student to read up and discuss each divison of the 
subject before the school every morning for a week, also 
call on others beside the appointees for ary information they 
may have, and then require each student to present the en- 
tire theme iu writing, and I can scarcely see how a teacher 
tan fail to produce enthusiasm in the preparation of essays. 
On the last two subjects students will work hard for several 
weeks, and then feel that the time is too short. After the 
essays have been corrected by the teacher they should be 
tarefully copied into a book kept for that purpose. 

We find a great need of an elementary geology suited for 
Kapsas.”—Mre. H. A. Menroe, Principal uf the Atchison, 
Kansas Institute. 

“ My observation would lead me to say that pupils begin 
the study of Grammar at the average age of ten years, and 
ontinue it while they attend school. But the grammars 
Which are used are not adapted to the common schools, and 
the consequence is, the pupils leave school unable to speak 
rrectly or write intelligently.’”-—Mrs. Olive E. Stout, Supt. 
of Jackson County. 

“Memorizing definitions and rules is to be avoided as 
Much as possible. But the great obstacle to a reform iu 
this respect, is found in the want of qualification in teach- 
rs. The small salaries are not sufficient to induce young 
Men and women to go to a Normal School and takea 
thorough training for teachers. And until that is done 
We must expect them to lean much on the book. 

This is more particularly seen in teaching English gram- 
Mar. In that branch, more than any other, much time is 
Spent on forma) rules and defipitions. 

“No branch iti our schools is taught more imper‘ectly, 
Yet if commenced in the rigit manver, none can be taught 
More easily. If the teacher would begin with the child, as 
Son as it is able to write simple words on the slate, written 
Xercises would be easy. Every child that can write half a 
dozer, words ‘in succession, should be required to have a 


“Chop wood and hoe awhile as I used to, I suppose you 
mean, to set my brains in motion.” 

“It wouldn’t be bad, but as you haven’t the facilities for 
either business. I can tell you of a better one: Take along 


or sowe such genial fellow to go along with you and then 
walk briskly and talk cheerfully, and see if bright thoughts 
don’t come to you. Take out your note book and jot them 
down the very minute they occur to you. ‘They will be the 
freshest thus they will ever be and evev the form of expres- 
sion you use will very likely be the ones you will after- 
wards take. If you wait until the thing gets cold in your 
mind, it will never have the same glow that it had at first. 
Of course you will need to arrange your crude thoughts— 
work over these nuggets of gold into suitable forms, and 
set them in order. ° 

“ Quit poking fun at me, Hoadly, or I'll bolt. I was tak- 
ing all you said in very good part until you came to those 
nuggets of gold.” 

“All righ-, Allen, no harm meant, but you may get gold 
nuggets out of your thoughts one of these days when you 
get to be a distinguished author. Don’t flush up so now, be- 
cause your little secret happened to get out. Your article 
on music was very creditable, but some of your expressions 
showed your hand despite an assumed name.” 

“ Well, never mind that nonsense, go on with your train- 
ing.” 

“ Prof. Tyndal, one of the hardest of brain-workers, says 
to students, “ Take care of your health. Imagine Hercules 
as oarsman in a rotten boat. What can he do there but by 
the very force of his stroke expedite the ruin of his craft.— 
Take care of the timbersof your boat! That is just what 
you are not doing. You get up in the morning prepared to 
dig through fourteen or fifteen hours of stady with no man- 
ner of exercise, except that of walking to your reals. Ifyou 
keep up this practice, 1 would advise you to take board 
with some farmer two miles outof town. Depend upon it, 
you will do heavy brain work as long as you heep up this 
practice. Your thoughts will not be bright and your spirits 
will be overcast. 

Dr. William Wall used to recognize this idea of physical 
training for mental work. He said that when he wished to 
write a book, he usedto eat a third less, and sleep and ex- 
ercise a third more, to put himself in good writing trim. If 
you have ever tried it, you will fidd that you do your clear- 
est thinking aftera very simple meal, which was at the 
same time agreeable to the taste. But who eould study af- 
ter a Thanksgiving dinner, unless he had moet heroically 
obtained and contented himself with simply sniffiing the 
majority of the dishes. A hot cup of coffee anda broad slice 
of the best bread-and-butter would be just the thing to start | 








ander says, very early in the morning. We students can 
have things in just that way, but we ought to eat a cracker 
or something before going to study in the morning, or our 
eyesight will give out before we are half through our stud- 
ies. Morning walks are not the things for ordinary students. 
The best brain and nerve power ought to Le given to the 
books. After the hardest of the day's work is over, it will 
be refreshing and bracing to both mind and body. There 
is no exercise better than walking with a pleasant compan- 
ion or two, and your brightest thoughts will almost always. 
come to you under such circumstances 

I think it.was the “ Sketch Book” that “ came to” Wash- 
ington Irving while walking the streets of Londou, though 
his mental powers had been uncommonly dul! for some time 
before it. He rushed home and wrote in his rooms for two 
weeks with the greatest rapidity, and we all know with what 
success. Itisa good thing for the mind, as well as a field, 
to lie fallow once in awhile. It will do quicker and better 
work for it afterwards. Try putting yourself in training for 
a fortnight, and see if that oration doesn't write itself. Put 
out your light punctually at the strokeof ten. Rise at six 


, and when you are at tableremember the maxim about high, 


thinking and plain living going together. By this system, 
you will be able to get the most out of your abilities, and, 
we all know what you can do if yeu lay yourself out.’’ 

“I'll try your plan and see how it works, Hoadley, for L. 
have half suspected something of the sort myself, especi- 
ally about the doubtful advantage of big dinners when ona 


wants to study afterwards.” 
J. E. McC, 


ene? 


The School-Master Abroad. 
—LETTER HO. 


PICTURESQUE JOURNEYINGS IN THE SouTH—New OrR- 
LEANS—THINGS THAT I SEE ABOUT THE CITY. 


IV.— 


I stepped into this city about two weeks ago, and al- 
though I have explored every naok and corner, I cannot get 
my exact geographical bearing ; I have been in a state of 
mental perplexity in regard to the points of the compass. [| 
crossed the Mississippi river early one morning to visit the 
suburban village of Algiers, and saw the sun apparently 
rising in that direction although the place is said to be 
west of the city. The river here makes a bend in the form 
of a half moon, hence the name—Cresent city. Afterwards 
I went south to Carrolton, another suburb, and everybn'y 
persists in calling it uptown. And when I go to visit tie 
French quarters of the city, in the direction of the North 
Star, the neighbors say you are going down town. 

Occasionally, while at home in the north, I heard and? 
read of the Levee of New Orleans; a great long bank of; 
earth to keep the river from flooding the town. 
full and fair comprehension of this artificia! , ection, I 
strolled leisurely along its entire length of eig.. miles or 
more from Carrolton on the south, to the Barracks on the 
north part of the city. 

Thus I observe that the riveris higher than the city 
along itslength. The ships and steamers tied alongside 
loom up higher than the streets. 

The subsoil beneath the roadways is soft and oozy, and 
water is anywhere reached at two or three feet from the 
surface; there are no sewers, and ‘ery little drainage to 
the place, and a clean and healthy gutter is scarcely to be 
found throughout the entire city; the stench of the filth is 
horrible to fhe smell, and offensive to the sight, In all di- 
rections you may find the ground perforated, and small, 
pyramids of mud from three to six inches high enclosing: 
the perforations; these are the dens of a little amphibiouse 
animal called the craw fish. I was often amused to see the 
children catching the animals in the gutiers and ditches by 
the aid of a bit of meat tied at the end of astring. ‘The fish 
resemble diminutive lobsters, and readily take bold of the 
bait. 

Speaking after the manner of men, New Orleans might be 
called the wickedest city inthe Union; surely, I never 
heard so much profanity ; go where you will, your feelings 
and sense ot purity will be shocked at al! times, and in alli 
places by utterances and exclamations of oaths and blas- 
phemy.—A modern Sodom or Gomorrah,--old and young 
are alike wickedly infected. 

The theatres and places of amusement are open on the 
Sabbath and are well patronized ; but as a strange anamoly 
to this, on last Sunday, I heard a brass band stationed ip 
front ofa theatre, playing the sacred airs of—*“ Hold the 
Fort,” “The Sweet By and By,” etc. And yet like Brook- 
lyn it might be denominated a city of churches; but the 
Catholic religion preaominates. 

The French Market north of Canal street, is a peculiar 


To have a 
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feature of the city; it covers twice as much ground as 
Washington Market of New York city, and on Sunday 
day mornings is in full tide of business—a vast bee hive—a 
huge Babel of traffic, confusion and stir and jargon of chaf.- ! 
fering and dickering of cheap prices for stale fish, unhealthy j 
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meat, unripe vegetables, and choleraic greens. In this! | First YEAR. | SECOND YRAR. | ‘THinp YEAR. Founts Yaar. 
mixed up medley, you may behold groups of Indian squaws | | a ae ! ' 
. : : s j : |Algebra, Geometry. Trigonometry and 

owe ted tr the ground, anything but cleanly and pictur- 3 saemiin German. jie : 
‘soque, selling roots and berries. 5 liysiology, and Physical/Natural Philosophy, and 5 Mineralogy and 

The Market is only worthy a visit, to see how a portion of —& | Geography. Chemstry. ( Geology. 
the human family can turn what should bea day of rest| 2 |Natural History and Rhet-|Bookkeepiog. Grammar, Botaay, 

ip i i : a oric. Surveying, Meatal Phil- 

and worship into a time of trade and money making. 2 | ; ] osophy. 

St. Charles and Canai are the two best and handsomest| ~ | - © 
business streets. ‘I'here are many large and fine stores on | Algebra. Geometry. Arithmetic and Astrono- 
them, principally owned by Hebrews, who are considered| 4 |German. _jocrmas. en a 
the wealthiest and most influential people of the city. Since 2 |Physiology, and Tignes Pie ce: a et: te ie 

: — 5 o-<0 3 Geography. Shemistry. —e 

there is not even a shadow of religious teaching, nor Scrip. 4 | Natural History and Rhet-|French or Latin. Mental Philosophy, French 
ture reading in the Public schools, that peculiar people} & | oric, 4 or Latin. 
patronize the public schools to a large extent by having | 
their offepring educated in them; since the Washington 3 | Algebra. Geometry. Greek aud Roman History. 
commission have settled the fact that Francis T, Nichols is S . |Latio. i atin. Latin. 
the duly and legally elected Governor of the State, the peo- % |Physiology. Natural Philosophy. Greek. 
ple have subsided irto a atate quiescence and satisfaction| < |Phy ical Geography. Greek. 
that bodes security and prosperity. The schools too, are |_~ : : ; Hi 
working up gradually to a new impulse of Jife, and activi-| Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic, Composition, Elocuation, Drawiug, English Literature, and Outlines of History 
ty, and the election of William O. Rogers to the Superin-| once a week. 
tendency is hailed by teachers as an omen of success, ands | We will give the Course of Study of two other meat Schools next week. ° 
higher educational basis than that which eristed in the ree got ESP LSTA 





past. 


al appearance betoken great energy, sound judgment, and | plied upon the waters. 
| water was so salty that my eyes and ears began to smart, 


ceaseless vigilance. 
The question of teacuers’ salaries at present is a serious | but so buvyant that 


one ; and—well—the least said of it by outsiders, the bet-| when the air was exhausted in my lungs. 
for tue beach | felt as light as w feather. 


ter. It is a matter, which no doubt in due time, will regu- 
late itself. But this 1 know, it is causing not only the 
teachers, but the Superintendent much anxious thought. 

The schvol houses are square wooden structures, twe 
stories high with varandah on three sides of the buildings. 
The rooms are large and well ventilated; The teachers 
generally are faithful workers, and the discipline is equal 
to the schools of the North. 

The finances of the city are low, no doubt the effect of the 
late war as well as internal political causes, and in con- 
sequences thereof, repairs*and improvements on some of 
school buildings are needed; but things are becoming set- 
tled, and much good in the future is hoped for. There are, 
however, five splendid buildings located in convenient parte ° 
of the city, that were erected by the munificent bequest of 
a late wealthy citizen, and they are styled McDonough 
schools, Number 1.2.3.4and5. They are fitted up with 
all the litest improvements and furniture, 

Neither vocal music, nor algebra are taught in the Pub- 
‘lic schools; those branches are, however, taught in the 
High schools, of which there are two for girls, and four for 
boys. The copy book and black-board writing, I think, is 
the neatest and most artistic that I have ever seen thus far 
dn my visitations of schools through the states. 

Pointing to the beautiful writing on the black-boards in 
some of the schools of New Orleans, I asked the principals, 
whose work it was?—The invariable answer—* The pu- 
pin” 

I can bear similar testimony to the figuring as performed 
in these schools ; the secret is, the teachers are generally 
good writers and prdfessors of the art. 

There are nearly 11,000 boys, and about 10,000, taught by 
446 teachers ; mainly female Principals and teachers, full of 
snap and grit, wasting very little precious time in lecturing 
big bad boys, but giving them instead, ample and vigorous 
doses of ratan and strap when it is required ; hence the good, 
and so few itching for the rod, The principle is.quite con- 
sistent with that wisest man, 

Who said in accents mild, 
Spare the rod and spoil the child ; 
They tell you here in terms quite bold, 
a Wallop them well both young and old! 
JOHN OAKLEY. 


that I could my heac 


who could not swim 
water, 


—~~ 


The Dead Sea of America. 

There are no fishes in the Great Salt Lake. The only 
living thing beneath its waters is a worm about a quarter of 
an inch long. This worm shows up beautifully under the 
lens of « microscope. When a storm arises, the worms are 
driven ashore by the thousands. and devoured by the black 
gulls, We found a pure stream pouring into the lake. It 
was filled with chubs and shiners. The fish became fright- 
ned and were driven down fhe brook into the briny lake. 
The instant they touched its waters they came to the sur- 
face, belly upward, and died without a gasp. The water is 
rematkable buoyant. Eggs and potatoes float on it like 
corks. Mr. Hood and myself stripped and went in swim- 
ming. I cived into the lake from a long pier, which hea 








ing ofthe waves forced my feet from under me. 


his feet would fly up like a pair of ducks. 
clear as Seneca Lake —so clear that the bottom could be 


Mr. Rogers is just in the prime of life, and his gener- | been buiit for the use of a small steamboat that formerly « seen at a depth of twenty feet. When we reached the shore 


The sensation was novel. The | and crawled out upon the sand in the light of the sun, our 
| bodies were thickly covered with salt. We were compell- 
I found no difficulty in floating, even | ed to go to the small stream from which we had driven the 
As I struck out|chubs and shiners, and wash off in fresh-water before we 
In spite of all | | could put on ourclothes. Our hair was filled with grains 
1 would fly out of the water and surg-/| of salt that could not be washed out. The Mormons oc- 
A person | | casionally visit the lake in droves for the purpose of bath- 


might be easily drowned in five feet of|ing. Many say their health is improved by leaving the 


His head would go down like a lump of Jead, while salt upon their bodies and dressing without wiping them- 


Vhe water is as | selves. 


LIGHT WILL GREET THEE, BY AND BY. 


T. Woop. Dec., 1875. 
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thy trembling heart a wea-ry? Are thy foot-steps al-most gone? 
thy spir-it sad with-in thee? Raise thy heart in carnest prayer, 
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Does life seem a burden dreary, Courage, b roth-er struggle on: 

Trusta Father’s loving kindness, Trusta Fath-er’s ten-der care; 

Gol has work for thee, myBroth-er, As thou tre seal st the ne ith of life; 
—_ 
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Bear it pa-tient - amt brave-ly, Ho 4 stop to ded or sigh, 
Call up-on him in thy sor-row, He will hear thy faltering cry, 


Darkness may ob- secure thy pathway.Cloudsmaygath-er in the 
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Af - ter night the morning dawneth, Light will greet thee by and by. 
Thongh thou see’st nosign of dawning, Light will greet thee by and by. 
| Storms may rage,but do not murmur, Light will greet thee by and by. 
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Tho’ thou see’st no sign of dawning, Light will greet thee, by and by. 


This music is from a capital School Sonz Book, published by C.M. Cady, N. ¥ 
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Those answering an Adver- 
tisement will confer a favor 

upon the Advertiser and Pub- 
lishers by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in the 
New York Schoo! Journal. 


PUBLISHERS. 


CLAxron, REMSEN, & HAFFEL 
FINCER, PUBLISHERS, Purta., Pa. 


Prof. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 


Outlines of History.—Outlines of History ; with 
Chronological, Gen ical and Lit- 


oo oe nee i $200, 
erary. 1 vol. pages, oblong 4to., clo 
ge Needs aby Logically ‘Arranged and 
The companion-book to Outlines of History. 
oblong quarto, cloth, $1.75. 
Historical Atlas, 
ing a Chronological Series of One Huadred 
Colored Maps, iliustrating successive periods, from 
the Dawn of History to the Presemt Day, 1 vol., ob- 
long quarto, cloth, $3.50. 
Historical Chart, or, History Taught by the Eye. 
ata glance the Rise, Developement, and 
Fall of all the important Nations, from the iest 
times ~ntil the present day, This Chart is publish- 
ed in four distinct forms. 
For terms and other information, address the 
Publishe 351 








1 vol, 





[V!soN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
7 NEW YORK. 

PUBLISH 

Sander’s Union Readers. 

New Graded Readers. 

Rebinson’s Mathematics. 

Rebiusen’s Shorter Course in Mathematics. 

Webster's Dictionaries. 

White’s Progressive Art Studies. 

Swinten’s Histories. 

Swinton’s Geographies. 

Swinten’s Word Book Serics. 

Dana’s Geology. 

Spencerian Penmanship. 

Gray’s Botanies. &e., 


&e., &e. 


Coins & BROTHER, 
PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, New York, 

Scott's Manual of United States History. 
with the Constitution and Declaration of Ind 
dence. Questions and Maps. By Prof. Davi 
Scott, College of the City of New York. 16 mo. 
Price 

This Manual, admirably adapted for 

classes, is now used as a text-book by the Board of 
Education. 


PIANOS: ORCANS.| 


LICHTE and ERNST, 
(SoLe Successors To Licute & Brappury.) 
Manufacturers of First Class Pianofortes. Estab- 
lished —~% 8 rates to Teachers on easy Month- 
y ‘arerooms No. 12 East 14th Street, bet. 
war ind Sth Avenue. Also Sole Agents for 
Smith’s Celebrated American Organs. | 





Rare Chance For Teachers. 


ERB AL, 
istory of the World Adam. Its date- 
less origin, thrilling and mysterio in b i 


vot epecialtie. Jul Soy AND SCHOOL 

4 ---— ‘ties. ly , to August 3ist, 1877. 
Dansville school of Hygiene, is 
situated at the heed head ort the well-known Genesee valley. 
Numerous glens, cascades, lakelets and brooks = 


round the village, making Dansville a very po 
summer resort for those who would rest an _ 





y Science, lain, clear and easily under- 
that all + it with “ieligh paations. 


commen: 
Send ~ Circular, Terms and Sample Illustrations. 
Address, J. C. McOURDY & U0., Philadelphia. 


gory YOUR LETTERS 
Excelsior Copying Book. 


Made of Chemical Paper. 


Quickly copies any writing WITHOUT Water, PRESS, 

or BRUSH, used at home, library or office. For Ladies 
wiehing to ‘retain copies of tetters, every business man 
clergymen, correspondents, travelers it is invaluable— 
sells at sight. Send 4 $3: -OO and we will send a 300 page 
Book, letter size, BY MAIL paid to any address, We 
refer to any Corcmercial Agency. Seud stamp for 
Agents’ Circular, EXCELSI R MNFG. CO., 
110 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 5000 


AGENTS wanted. 
AGREAT OFFER !! ats trains 
es Soe Hard Times 
of 100 PIANOS &0O ANS, new and 
pnmnne Ph of first-class to jncinding 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Iustall- 
a or to let until paid for than ever before 
red. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
U ricies HT PLANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THELR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOU DOLR ) are 
the BEST MADE, 7 Octave Pinnos 8150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayear. “2° Stop Organs 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88, 12 Stops 6100 cash, not used a year. 
in perfect order anid warranted. LOCAL an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount(o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 














SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., | 
53 & 55 John St., New York. PUBLISHERS OF 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, Dunton Scribner’s Tracing Books | 
and Short Course. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s New Manual of 
Penmanship. 
lemew’s Industrial Drawing Series. 
Industrial Drawing Books. 
Primary Cards, three sets. 
Teacher's Mannal or guide to above, 
Guide to Cards. 
most een, practical, and beautiful 
‘ries i —_ 
Graded Blanks. 
No.1. Words: No, 2. Words and Definitions. No. 3. 
Words, Definitions, Sentences, 
The Cheapest and Best. Retail Price, 10. cts,, In- 
troduction Frice, 7 cts; Full Size, First-Class Paper, 
Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, | 
donapplication. Correspondence solicited. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
53 John Street, N. Y. 





CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO.’S | 


BOOKS OF MERIT. | 
First Lessons in Natural Philosophy. | 
By C.L, Horze. Revised Edition. 176 pages. Price | 
% cents, 


First Lessons in Physiology. 
ByC.L. Horze. 192 pages. Price $1. These books | 
contain a certain quanti.y of instruction which, while | 
itmay be increased by the teacher, requires no “ cut- 
ting down “‘ or *“‘ omitting,” and are the only elemen- 
‘ary works of the kind written specially for the upper 
@ades of our common schools. 
Price to teachers for examination, 50 cents. 
Address the 
CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
For Sale by Cuarirs DELLINGHAM, 
678 Broadway. New York. 
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W. SHOEMAKER & CO., | 
PUBLISH 


¢ Elocutionist’s Annual, 
4. 192 pages, comprising the latest popular 
recitations, dialogues and tableaux, 35 cts., 


Best Things from Best Authors, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of the Elocutionist’s An- 
Gang Neatty 900 pages, elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50. 





Green and 


ry, 
An oration by Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, delivered 
the National School of Elocution and Oratory ; 
binding 15 cts.. limp cloth 256 ets. The above 

sent post paid on receipt ot price. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER & CO., PusLisHers, 
1416 Chestnut Street, Phila , Pa. 








N. TIBBALS & SONS. 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
on hand the iargest assortment of Theological, 
College and School books kept ia New York. 
A large assortment from auction for School, Family 
S84 genéral Libraries. Also Sunday School books 
al publishers—all on the most favorable terms. 
Books gold only by suqscription. 
Send for catalogues and particulars. 
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22 
da 4 wanted. 
$12 pnde7, ot rome, Agente canted. uttt and 


HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥. 
TESTIMONIALS, 

The New York Times says: ‘Waters’ Orchestrion 
Chime Organ’ is a beautiful little instrument, simply 
perfect. The chime of two and one-half octave bells, 
and the artistic effects capable of being produced by 
the player are singularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of bells,— 
Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the very 


best. We are enabled tospeak of these instruments | 


with confidence, from personal knowledge.—[N. Y¥. E- 
vangelist, 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ Pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quality.—(Chuistian Intelligencer, 





FASHIONS 







Lady's “ Armure” 
Overs 4 t. 


The lat nt a AA ular 5 style. 
will ma 
oth Model free, for Gre cor (or 
stamps), to pay mail expenses. 
We will Moget of this "New 
el o 8 Ne 
Chet. ateds maise, » for 
Ten Cents (or 3 camped, 
Polonaise.” To pay mailing expenses. 


smi’ ‘strut. Book & Catalo Ue, 


Hustrations of 
5 nen a 
o Stam: 


"ih BURDETTE SMITH, Editor, - 
P.O. Box 5055, 16 East i4th St., N. Y, City 


John Neal & Co., 


HIGH AND LOW 


Steal Heating Apparatus, 


For Public and Private Buildings. 
Iron Pipe and Fittings of every descrip- 
tion for sale. 


222 & 224 CEnTes STREET, N. Y., 
FFICE 224. 


EsTIMAtTes Ss «0 ALTERATIONS AND REPAIRS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


REFERENCES. 
Board of Education. 
Grammar School No. 29, Greenwich 8t. 
cor. Lexington -_ & 69th St. 
Grammar 0. 2, Henry St. 
Gram. School No. 68, 128th st. 
Garmmar School No. 65 West Farms. 
Grammar Schoot No, 18, Sist St.. and Lex. Ave. 
Primary School No 9, lst 8t., and 24 Ave. 
Gram. School No. 69, 64th St.. 6th Av. 
Gram. School No, 37, 87 Lex AV 
Grammar School No. ee Madison 8t. 
Primary School No. 20, Broome and Clinton Sts. 
Residence, 552 3a Avenue. 

















ives from the excitement of the fashionable 
watering place. Five teachers, four of Euro 
education, have been engaged, to conduct summer 
classes in the following jal studies: Physiology, 
Hygiene and Metaphysics, by a graduate of London 
University. French and German, by native teachers. 
Piano, Organ and Instruments of the orchestra, by 
musisians educated in Germany. English Literature, 
Rethoric, Mechanica] and Industrial Drawing, by ac- 
complished teachers. The above work is planned for 
teachers and advanced students who desired to perfect 
themselves in special branches. 24 Lectures on Hy- 
one Fw pe sro Literature and miscellaneous sub- 
a by distinguirhed speakers. Rev. 
a Hi ie will continue his popular Bibie tulke, 
on Sundav afternoons, during the summer months. 
We also offer instruction to students of a] grades, who 
would do light work, and enjoy iarge_ re- 
creation. Our Diet is Hygienic ; consisting . princi- | 
pally of Fruits, Vegetables, Graham, Oat-meal and 
ik. Meat, Butter, White bread and Tea can be had | 
if desired. Rooms well furnished and airy, conveni- 
ent bathrooms, parlors and readirg-room free. Board, 
Tuition, Lectures, Furnishe? Rooms, Washi: g, etc., 
(all expenses except music) $7.50 per week, Teac! hers 





Fall Term of Dansville Seminary, opens Sept. 13, 1877. 
For Circulars, address, 8. H. Goodyear, A. M., 
cipal, Dansville (Hygienic) Seminary. 


Prin- 


received for onéor more weeks or forthe term. The | 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


FOR 


a Misses and Children 


Obtained HIGHEST REWARD at the CENTENNIAL, 


Union Under Flien- 

nels, | 
Emancipation 

Waists. 

\ Emancipation Suits 

Chemilettes. 

Dress Reform corset 
Waists. 

{ Stocking Support- 


Skirt Geteanewe. 

As the warm weather ap- 
proaches these styles are vari- 
ed, cut pith low neck and 
short sleeves if desired, 


Please state o where you saw 
advertisement in sending. 


For Illustrated Catalogue 





and Price List addres 


MRS. S. H. HUTCHINSON, 
6 East 14th Street, tN. y. 


Devoe’s Brilliant ‘Oil, 
Safe and Reliable. 





The Devoe Manufacturing Co., 


80 Beaver Street, 
NEW YORK. 


H. T. HELMBOLD’S 
Concentrated Finid Extract 


BUCH U 


Owing to spurious articles 
palmed upon the public for the 
past five years on the reputation 
of my preparations, I am forced 
to make a radical change in my 
labels and wrappers. The Gen- 
‘uine, from my original recipe, is 
printed in Carmine ink, and pre- 
| pared by the H. T. Helmbold Man- 
‘ufacturing Co., 30 Platt street, 
New York. 





MRS. E. D. WALLACE’S 
THIRC EUROPEAN TOUR 


TO 


‘London, Paris, the Rhine, Switz- 


erland, and Italy. 


Ladies, Clergymen and School invited, 
Jail June 30th ; arrivein New York September 10th, 
All First Class Arrangements, 
Lutire expense $500 gold, incluling return ocean 
teket, gvod for one year. 
Adress 180 Mavon Street, Brooklyn, 


Professors 








‘Minerals Shells, Birds, ut." 


The Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 
3725 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, for the 
purpose of giving collectors of objects of Natural 
History an opportunity of buying, selling or exchang- 
ing their duplicates or collections, 

Specimens sent to any part of the world by mail, An 
| | ee monthly bulletin of 8 pages sent free. 

I received the highest award given to any one at the 
| Centennial Fxposition of 1476, and the only award and 
pom a i given to anv American for “‘ Collections of Mip- 





Mineralogical Catalogue, of 50 pages is distri 
uted free to all customers, to others on receipt of tén 
cents, It is profusely illustrated and the printer ena 
engraver charged me about $900.00 before a copy was 
struck off. By means of the table of species and ac- 
companying tables most species may be verified. The 
price list is an excelleut check list containing the names 
of all the ee andthe more common varieties, ar- 
ranged alp ley and preceded by the species 
The species number indicates the place of 





Printing Presses, Type, etc. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wood Type, Riles and Borders, 


* EAGLE,” “ CALIFORNIA,” and other Im- | 

proved Cabinets, | 

CASES, STANDS, AND GALLEYS, 

ing Stones, Oomposing Sticks and Rules Chases, 
COMPLETE NEWSPAPER OUTFITS. 


16 &18 DUTCH STREET cor. Fulton, 
NEW YORK. 


ENGRAVERS’ BOXWOOD, 


I 
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any mineral in the table of species, after it will be 
found the apeaies’’ name, composit‘on, streak or lustre 
; Cleavage or fracture hardness, specific gravity, fusi- 
| bility and stalization, 
oan large increase of my business has compelled me 
t the store No. 3727, and ure it entirely for Birds 
t--- Shells, Plants, Books, Fossils, Mound 
Builders’ Relics, and other objects of Natural History. 
I have secured the services of one of the best taxider- 
mists in the couutry, aod can do the best custom 
Over 38 = van d nearly $35.000 worth of Minerals 
on hand, 000 worth sold since the 17 day of Janu- 
ary, when ie first box was put into my establishment. 
November 13, my cash sales wore over $1,500 and cash 
receipts over $1,200. 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 
Fer Stadents, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians 
and other Professional Men. 

The collections of 100 illustrate all the ptastens a 
éies and al] the grand subdivisions in Dana an r 
works on Mineralogy: every Cry stalliae System ; and 
all the principal Ores and every known Element, The 

tions are labelled with a printed label that can 





MACHINISTS’ PATTERN. L ‘ETTERS, ete, 
— SELF-INKING ‘BEST’ 
with outfit, $6.50; $7 Self- 


Printing Press, 
inking “ BEST, ” with outfit, $10. Rotary 
Job Press Chase, 5x8, | end stamp for 


H. OF tnovee ECs x dn Bt. Phil. Pa, 


SiIXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 
Corner of Broadwa, and Astor Place. 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


VIVE CENTS TO $5000 RECEIVED 
Ee Ee Se tp 


. Prostration, 
all’ Chronic and 
Diseases. 

Circulars free. 


P. J. WHITE, #7 Bond Street, New York. 


a day sure made by Agents te eelling 

i010 26 our "chro Chreaes, Crayons, P Picture and 
100 worth 

$4 sen for 7% ots. Illustrated Catelogue free. 
J. H. BUF FORD’S BONS, BOSTON. [ *d 1830, 




















be pues by soaking. 6 labels of the $5.008 
ned hig her priced collections give Dana's species num- 
e name, locality, and in most cases, the com 

















wise cae the Mineral. All collections accompanied by 
my Illustrated Catalogue and table of species. 
|) 25 ; 50 | 100 } 
NUMBER OF SPECIMENS|, box|in aR 2 om 
and fragments| $50 $1 00) $1 54) $1) $2) S& 
Student’s size, larger..| 1 50 | 3.00) 600) 5| 10) 25 
Amateur’s size, 2} in x 
nenh$4000g0000es coos 10| 25) 60 
h School or Acad- 
emy size, a4 = 9) 33g in., } 
Shelf Specimens, =|... ..|..-.--)eeeeee a 50/108 
College size, 3 x6 in 
Bpecin ¥ le ccecsleses est Solasolseo 














Sa. Send for bulletin, stating where you sew this ad. 
vertisement. 


A. E. FOOTE, M. D. 
Pref. of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 


Academy of Natur 
Musewm of Natural History, Central Park, N.Y. 























































-a reason for your views, but have a view.” 


-apply in writing letters. 
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NEW YORK, MAY 19, 1877. 
The columns of the JouRNAL are open for discus- 
sions of subjects pertaining to education. Let those whe 
have practical skill com municate it to others. 

Tue teacher should acquire positive views of his 
own. He should also encourage every pupil to think 
for himself. Let him often say to them :—‘“ Scholars 
think for yourselves. Weigh well what you utter. Look 
at it on all sides. But at last have an opinion of your 
own. Move to your conclusion by certain steps. Have 
Let-the 
teacher propose questions that demand conclusions, 
or give statements that require judgments and thus 
teach his pupils to think for themselves. 

spepcitiipenes 


Be Practical. 








Wuar might not be said on this subject? But we 
now only propose to speak of the need of a practical 
acquaintance with the ordinary rules of Grammar that 
The editorial desk is be- 
strewed with letters, and all from teachers, East, West, 
North and South. Many of them fail to give the State, 
or date. We have one lady’s name on the list but no 
Post office is given—and we wait. She wonders why 
no JOURNAL comes, but where shall we send them? 
This ®mission of Post office is a very common thing 
indeed. But worse than this is the evident inability 
to construct with care the sentences of the letter. We 
say nothing in regard to spelling but only in respect 


the ordinary points of a letter,—its general structure, 


its saying clearly what it means to say, its penman- 
ship and punctuation. It certainly is not too much to 
ask every teacher to be able to write a neat, exact 
and attractive letter.--P, S. Don’t stop writing to us 
‘on account of what we have said above, especially if 
you have money to send. 


——- 4 ~2 ee + 


From Subscribers. 





‘I find much to encourage.and help me in the Jour-. 
NAL.’ 


‘The Journat is a valuable, practical and useful 
paper.’ 
‘I find I cannot do without it.’ 


‘Please send me the issue of May s, as I cannot 
Spare a single number.’ 


‘Thanks for specimen sent, I accept the terms you 
-offer.’ 


“I will send you another subscriber soon. 
-she ring of the JourNaL. 


I like 


‘Shall cheerfully help on the circulation of your 
paper.’ 

‘I have read the Journat with much interest. I 
know it is one of the best of its kind’ 


‘I am more than pleased with your paper. Its snap 
and practicalness are just what we want.’ 


‘Miss the paper when it fails to come. It is better 


than any other because more practical.’ 


a 


“The Spirit of the Teacher. 


THE achievements of some men is not at all com- 
mensurate with the efforts they put forth. They strive 
to accomplish results,and yet in a measure fail, not to- 
wards God but towards the desired end. Others suc- 
ceed with less effort most admirably. Let it be con- 
ceded at once that some are never possessed by an ir- 
resistable enthusiasm, and that some again cannot 
manifest the spirit that animates them ; there are left 
those who seem to be in rapport with the business they 
have in hand. The teacher to labor successfully must 
possess that spirit which grows out of the relation he 
sustains to his pupils. And what are the elements of | 
this peculiar disposition ? 

Evidently, all will place first the love for the occu- 
pation as such. The true teacher loves to teach. He 
enjoys the tasks of the school.room. They seem irk- 
some to others; but not to him. Given another em- 
ployment more lucrative and he pines for the school- 
room. It isa positive pleasure to look over the rows 
of faces and see them engaged upon study. This 
sufficiently explains why men of the first rank of 
talents pursue the occupation ; they are never so hap- 
py as when surrounded by pupils who are busy at 
their studies. | Such persons.with inferior qualifica- 
tions do an excellent work. 

The reason of this is perfectly plain. A dissatisfied 
person cannot do good work, he cannot command the 
attention and co-operation of his class. No pupil but 
sees through the thin disguise a teacher puts on who 
dislikes his work. The surest way to cause others to 
love the school-room is for the teacher to love it first. 
Let no teacher persuade himself that he that teaches 
for money is standing on the same platform of equali- 
ty with him who gets money that he may teach. At 
all evefts, while the teacher must be paid and should 
be paid well, he who teaches for money is making a 
grand failure. His pupils will show it; he may suc- 
ceed as a manager of a school, i. e., to employ other 
teachers, but not as a teacher himself. A gentleman 
who had while carrying on a school undertaken specu- 
lations that yielded a good deal of money, said “T 
have lost my power to teach ; a teacher cannot teach 
and at the same time undertake to make money; the 
best teachers I know are simple-minded men as far as 
making money goes.” 

Other elements of the true spirit of the teacher must 
be omitted for want of space. 


—_-~<> 


NEW YORK CITY. 
New York Board of Education. 


The Commissioners met May 16. 

Present. Messrs. BEARDSLEE, BAKER, COHEN, Down, 
HALSTED, HAZEeLTINE, K&LLY, PLace. Traub, GouL 
DING, WALKER. Watson, WETMORE, WILKINS, Woop, 
WHEELER, WeEsT and WICKHAM, 

Absent, VERMILYE, 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

From trustees of 12th Ward, award of contract for school 
furniture to N. Johnson for G. 8. 39 ; from the 11th for three 
new pianos for G. 8. 36 ; from the 9th to close G. S. 16 for 
repairs ; from the 19th for an evening school in G@.8. 53; 
from the 20th for furniture ; from the 22d to advertise for 
furniture ; from the.19th to pay Miss T. O'Callaghan ; from 
the 10th to remove Miss E.T. Waterman as teacher because 
she has received “ fair” marks at examinations. 

Mr, Schell sent in his resignation, whereupon Mr: Baker 
offered a resolution tendering sincare expressions of warm- 
ést esteem, and'referring to him as an efficient school offi- 
cer and a gentleman of warm heart and social instincts. 

REPORTS. 








The Normal College Committee reported that V. Fort. 
wengler, Esq., bad offered a prize of a good gold watch to 
students in the college, and that Pres. Wood offered a sec- 
ond prize of two $20 pieces. To the same and moved the ac- 
ceptance. 

Mr. Watson opposed the giving of prizes to pupils. [It 
was injurious tothe best interests of education and distract. 
ed the attention from the subjects of study. 

Mr, Beardslee said he wasin favor of allowing the Pres. 
ident of the Board to give the prize he proposed. 

Mr. Wickham said he did not intend to begin so early to 
eter into debate. But the plan was already established 
(there being several prizes in existence) ; he was in favor of 
adding the ones now offered. Adopted. 

The Committee on By-Laws recommended deducting 3% 
per cent. from the pay rolls for June and July. Adopted. 

The Committee on Supply reported in favor of placing 
“Combined Trial and Copy Page Writing Books” on Sup. 
ply list. Adopted. 

The Committee oa Teachers reported in favor of restor. 
ing Mrs. Waterman to her position as second assistant in 
P, 8.35. Adopted. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. Walker offered a resolution that the amendment to 
the Corporal Punishment By-Law proposed in March should 
be referred to the committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Walker said the By-Law Committee stood three to 
one against any change. He had been in favor of amend. 
ing the by-law, but a majority were in favor of leaving it as 
it was. He had entire confidence in the wisdom of the Board 
when the matter sliould come before it. 

Mr. West stated the case as be saw it. The committee 
designed to bring the matter before the Board. 

Mr. Wheeler said the design of the resolution was to re- 
lieve the By-Law Committee. 

Mr. Beardslee said thac he understood that Mr. Walker 
had said he was determined to carry forward his plan of 
introducing corporal punishment intothe schools. He was 
opposed to it. And it would be said without fear of con 
tradiction that the discipline of our schools was unexcel 


Mr. Goulding offered an amendment that the Com. on 
By Laws report onthe matter atthe next meeting. Ad- 
journed. 





CITY NOTES. 
WE regret to note the retirement of Edw. Schell, Esq, 
and Jacob Vanderpoel, Esq., from the Board of Education. 
Both are good and true men and have filled well the office 
of Commissioner. 
It is quite probable that Isaac Bell, Esq., will be appoint- 
ed by the Mayor in the place of Mr. Scnell. 


Ex-Mayor Wickham was present at the last meeting of 
the Board, and made a brief speech. He cannot but makea 
good officer, possessing as he does public spirit, culture and 
unusual intelligence. 

THE subject of Corporal Panishment will be well aired 
during the next two or three meetings of the Board. There 
is much to be said on both sides, and we begin by saying 
that simply for the good of the pupils themselves it were 
well to restore the power to inflict punishment to the princi 
pals. It isaduty we, who are older, owe to boys“ to 
make them mind’’—that, well learned, is better than any 
science—it is rather the complement of all his learning. 

Pror. BARTON, so long connected with the City College, 
committed suicide, fearing, it is said, he would lose nis place. 
He was a skillful teacher and a man of fine attainments, 
and his deceage is a loss to the college. 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 








The officers of the Metropolitan Museum gave a reception 
to a large number of invited guests last Friday evening, 00 
the occasion of the formal opening of the new collection of 
antiquities from the Island of Cyprus. This is one of the 
richest collections, especially of ancient jewelry, in exist- 
ence, and, awakened the admiration of a large crowd of 
ladies and gentlemen, who thronged the rooms from eight 
to ten o'clock. These are the treasures of Kourium, pur 
chased recently from Gen. di Cesnola, from whom the origi- 
nal collection was obtained. The most beautiful and strik- 
ing are the gold ornamental bracelets, earrings and fingér 
rings, exquisitely wrought, and looking as if they had just 
come from the hands of the jewelers or from the arms aod 
ears of those who wore them, whereas only the dust of 3000 
years has been washed from them. There is a great varie 
ty of ornaments, gold and silver and bronze, representing 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Phoenician and Greek art, There are 
flagons of rock crystal; drinking cups of pure gold, and cu- 
rious objects belonging to a period from 700 to nearly 2000 
years before the Christian era. 

This Museum, with its several collections of ancient aad 
modern art from every quarter of the globe, is now one of 
the most interesting places of resort in the city, In sddi- 
tion to the antiquities, including the rare Castellani collec 








From the Committee on School Furniture for new piano 
for P. 8. 27. ‘ 


ion, it has many of the finest specimens of Japanese snd 
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' Going all his life ?’—St. Nicholas for May. 
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Chinese art that have ever been brought to this country, a 
large historical collection of pottery and porcelains, and many 
European curiosities. ‘leachers should not fail to devote 
some of their time to this museum, and mention it to their 
pupils. 








The JOURNAL has in almost every issue urged the teach- 
6rs to take positive and sure ground on the temperance 
question. It has taken one century for the republic to put 
away slavery; it will take another to put away intemper- 
ance, probably, but it must be done. Listen to Dr. Holland's 
words and fail not to repeat them to your pupils.- You are 
your “brother’s keeper” in this matter; a heavy respon- 
sibility rests on every one to undo this heavy evil. 

“ What do you think, young friends, of the hundreds of 
thousands who are trying to cheat themselves and others 
into the belief that alcoholic drinks are good for them? Are 
ithey not to be pitied and blamed? Do you want to be one 
of these wretched men? If we are to have drunkards in 
the future, some of them are to come from the boys to whom 
1 am writing; and I ask you again if you want to be one of 
them? No! Of course you don’t. 

Well I have a plan for you that is just as sure to save 
you from such a fate as the sun is to rise to-morrow morn- 
ing. It never failed, it never will fail, it cannot fail, and I 
think it is worth knowing. Never touch liquor in any form 
That's the plan, and it not only worth knowing, but it is 
worth putting into practice. 

I know you don’t drink now, and it seems to you as if you 
never would. But your temptation will come, and it prob 
ably will come in this way : 

You will find yourself, some time, with a number of com- 
panions, and they will have a bottle of wine on the table. 
They wil] drink and offer it to you. They will regard it as 
& manly practice, and, very likely, they will look upon you 
a8 a milksop if you don’t indulge with them. Thea what 
will you do? Eh? What will youdo? Will you say, 
“Boys, none of that staff forme! I know a trick worth 


half-a-dozen of that!” Or will you take the glass, with 
your own common-sense protesting, and your censcience 
making the whole draught 'itrer, and a feeling that you 
have damaged yourself, and then go off with a hot head and 
@ skulkinggsoul that at once begins to make apvlogies for 
itself—just as the soul of Col. Backus does, and will keep 





A MEEK-LOOKING boy was intently pegging along to- 
ward a certain school-house the other morning, when he 





was met by a crowd of his fellow-schoolmates returning 
with their books under their arms. Upon pereeiving their | 
bound comrade a chorus of -cat-calls and shrieks rent 

the air, hats were thrown up and heels were kicked ditto. 
What's up?” inquired the lone boy, with a grin of antici- 
pation spread all around his face, and even back of his ears. 





“Noschool?” howled the mob ; “teacher's sick!” And an- 
Other pean of praise ascended from their united voices as 
- all turned the corner on the jamp, A boy isa funny. 
fature. , 


BOOK NOTICES. 


THE BREWER’s ForRTUNE. By Mary Dwinell Chellis. ' 


New York Natienal Temperance Society and Publication 
House. 

This is a story that shows very clearly the dreadful effects 
of fermented liguors on the second and third generation. In 
fact alcohol is a poison that sends its curse on from gener- 
ation to generatiopv. Intemperance is fastened on the hu- 
man race almost as the shell on the lobster’s back, and 
nearly all are settleing down to submit toits evils. But 
why? The State of Maine has shown us that men need not 
be drunkards; that like slavery at the South intoxication 
can be forbidden and its ravages cease Weare so in the 
habit of seeing the saloon, the restaurant, the tavern and the 
drunkard, that we are came to accept them as necessary 
parts of our highly civilized system! The Normans kept 
the Saxons in slavery and put rings around their necks on 
which the names of both owner and slave were inscribed ; 
the slave looked upon it as an ornament! So many look on 
existence of intemperance. This book is a valuable con- 
tribution to a literature that will enlighten the public 
mind on the evils of intemperance. 


A PracticaL DicTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENG. 
LisH LANGUAGES, composed from the French Dictionaries 
of the Academy, etc. By Leon Constanseau. Philadelphia, 
. B. Lippincott & Co. 


We have previously mentioned the neat pocket dictionary 
of this author, and now have before us the valuable source 
from whence it was drawn. This work appears to be an en- 
tirely new one, and the author has given up to ita vast 
amount of time and thought. There is scarcely a page but 
the evidences of well directed labor are not found. We 
could give many examples here, to illustrate this statement. 
One of the most important improvements is found in ex- 
amples of the most familiar idioms and phrases—these are 
very numerous and are well selected. For students in this 
language this volume will prove most acceptable on ac- 
count of excellence as a text-book, and on account of its 
neat and convenient size. We invite attention to it, as it 
will repay examination. 


Hours with MEN AND Books. By William Mathews, 
L.L. D. Chicago, 8, C. Griggs & Co. 

Every reader is in debt to this brilliant writer. He illus- 
trates with anecdotes that ricochet his ideas, through the 
minds of his readers. He takes hold of every one who picks 
up his volumes and retains them, if they lay down the 
book they are sure to seek it again. His writings, all of them, 
without exception, are useful,do good, increase culture, 
arouse thought, ambition and energy. This volume is no 
exception. Among the titles of his themes we find Thomas 
DeQuincy, Charles H. Spurgeon, Strength and Health, 
Working by Rule, Book Buying, Too Much Speaking. All 
of these are illuminated from the immense fund of anecdotes 
he has in reserve. Weshould be glad to quote from this 
volume, but spaca forbids. Wecan only say to you gei the 
volume, read it, enjoy it and hand it to some one else to en- 
joy. 

A Pocket DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISI 
LANGUAGES. By Leon Constanseau. Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

This is one of the valuable volumes this enterprising firm 
successfully issues to facilitate educational progress. It isa 
compact volume and gives the new words in general use not 
to be found in other dictionaries, also compound words not 
translated literally, examples also of the most familiar idi- 
oms and phrases. These are followed by abridged vocabu- 
laries of geographical and mythological names, 
parent from a careful examination of the volume that it has 
been conscientously and faithfully edited, and it will there- 
fore be a source of real and permanent help to the student. 


A Pocket DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN AND ENGLISH 
LaNeuaGEs. By F,. W. Longman. Philadelphia, J. B 


; Lippincott & Co. 
The object of this compact volume isto give all the 


words, idioms and expressions at all likely to be met with in 
ordinary literature or in the couree of conversation. There 
are various improvements that the editor has added and al- 
together the volume is well fitted for the student and gen 
eral use as well. We believe it comprises in its small com- 
pass every valuable idea that would render it useful, and ite 
publishers have given ita substantial typographical ap- 
pearance. 
MAGAZINES AND PAPERS. 

Lipp mNcoTT’s MAGAZINE for May is a varied number.— 
** Down the Rhine,” the first ofa series by Lady Blanche 
Murphy. is noticeable both for the exquisite engravings and 
ite agreeable sketches of famous old towns, and somewhat 
romantic scenery. Chauncey Hickox discusses briefly some 
of Schliemann’s discoveries, anc gives the welcome intelli- 


It is ap- | 


gence that the great explorer is about to revisit Amer.ca.— 
‘There are poems by Emma Lazarus, M. B. Dodge, end other 
writers. The contents are popular and attractive. 

THE May Wrpk AWAKE gives No. IX. of the Poet's Home 
Series of papers, contributed by R H. Stoddard. It relates 
to Bayard Tayror, and gives portrait and views of Taylor's 
home at Cedarcroft, accompanied by pages of pleasant per- 
sonal gossip. 

Wernster's Unabridged Dictionary is one ef the most 
valuable and practical books ever published. A copy should 
be in every family sitting-room. It should have astand to 
itself, 80 that reference to its large pages may be easy at all 
times to old and ycuxg. We know no book—unless it be 
the Bible—that keeps one so long in turning over page after 
page for the sake of comparing its parts, and we think the 
money will be well expended which puts under the evening 
lamp or on the teachér’s desk or on the study table a copy 
of the New Webster. 


“ Heavenward” is the name ota Sunday school music- 
book, to be ready May 1. It is by James R. Murray, and will 
contain, besides contributions from most ot the leading 
writers of Sunday school music in America—the best and 
most popular sacred songs of the lateP. P. Bliss—who was 

| an intimate friend and musical companion of Mr. Murray. 
Asampl+ copy, in paper covers, will be mailed on receipt of 
twenty five cents bythe publishers, 8. Brainard's Sous, 
Cleveland, O. 

Littell’s Living Age. The numbers dated April 21 and 
28 respectiveiy of this sterling eclectic weekly contain “Spi- 
noza, the man and the Philosopher ;” “ On the Influence of 
Auth rity in Matters of Opinion,” by Rt. Hon. W. E. Glad- 
atone ; ** Tlie Religion of the Great Pyramid,” by R. A. Proc- 
tor; Dr. Schliemann on Mycenez ;“ The Gossip of Histo- 
ry ;’“ Natural Religion,” part viii.; “‘ News from Jupiter ;” 
“ Deronda’s Mother, a Literary Parallel ;” “ Mail Coaches ;”’ 
Walter Bagehot ; “Australian Pearl Fishing ;” together with 
shorter articles, poetry and miscellany, and installments of 
the “ Marquis ot Lossie,”” by Geo. MacDonald ;“ Carita,” by 
Mrs. Oliphant, and Wm. Black’s new and fine serial. 

CLAXTON, Remsen & HAFFELFINGER have just published 
part third, “‘ The Moods and Tenses,” of A Short Latin 
Grammar, by Edward R-th. 


-_—ee- - 


; Pestalozzi, 
| Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, one of the greatest of modern 
| educators, was born Jan. 12, 1746, at Zurich, Switzerland, 
| and died at Neuhof Feb. 17, 1827. As he lost, when only 
| Six years old, his father, who wasa physician of modest 
means, his training depended cuiefly upon his mother.— 
Even in early youth Pestalozzi evinced those characteristics 
which distinguished him through life—piety, sympathy for 
the poor and degraded, a love of children, and an uncom 





promising sense of justice. In compliance with the wish of 
his grandfather, who was a Pretestant clergyman, he stud- 
ied theology ; but his very first effort at preaching proved 
such a decided failure that he turned directly to the study 
of law, About this time (1764) Rousseau's “ Emile” fellinto 
his hands, and gave him the hope that his !ongings for the 
| improvement of his country’s lower classes could be success 
fully satisfied. He had come to realize that the principal 
cause of the misery of the multitude vas their ignorance, 
which prevented a proper and advantageous use of the po- 
litical rights they enjoyed. His fundamental conclusion, 
therefore, was that where the masses are stupid and bru 
| talized, demecracy can produce no blessings ; and hence, that 
his first <ffort should be to aid in the rearing up of good cit 
izens, the preparing of devoted hearts and manly intellects 
for his country. He proposed to effect this result not sim. 
ply by instruction but by a judicious blending of industrial, 
intellectual and moral training. He rightly saw that it was 
not enough to impart education to children, but that ‘heir 
moral nature should be particularly cared for and habits of 
activity instilled into them through agricultural and indus- 
trial labors. 
| To his way of thinking, the great drawback on the side of 
industry was the weakening of the natural affectiors and 
the development of the mercantile spirit, without having 
the moral resources and consolations afforded by rural oc- 
cupations. He, therefore, preferred to withdraw to a faim, 
there to gather about him the children of the poor, and to 
foster, in the coming men and women, the taste for domes 
tic life acd the sentiment of buman dignity. Previous to 
the purchase of land in order to put his scheme into practice 
he retired to the estate’of a friend celebrated for his improv- 
| ed methods of cultivation, and there prepared himself for 
his new task with his usual zeal. In 1770 he boughta tract 


of about 100 acres, and named this possession Neuhof. In 
| the same year he married a iady of means and culture. By 
{ 1775 the place was ready for the realizasion of his projects. 
| He opened what may be considered the first industrial school 
for the poor. He gathered about him » aumber of ragged 
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and half starved children, and lived with them the life of 
the poor in order to ceach them, in their poverty, how to 
become active members of the great human family. He soon 
found, however, to his great sorrow, that these vagabond 
children could never be made to accommodate themse] ves 
to the laborious and regu!ar life he desired as long as their 
parents were not far removed ; for the lutter had but too 
frequently encouraged vagabondage as a source of income. 
In 1780 Lis own straitened financial circumstances obliged 
him to abandon the enterprise. His experience he embod- 
ied in the publication “ Evenings of a Recluse” (1780) which 
proves that, in the midst of his failures, he had profited by 
important discoveries in the realm of human knowledge and 
in the principles which underlie all true processes ot educa- 
tion—results which have transmuted his individual disap- 
pointments and failures into blessings for the world. He 
published, in this little treatise, a programme for his future 
exertions, surveyed the mode of liteof the people, and laid 
bare their deficiencies, indicating the only remedy ; namely, 
a retury to nature and to truth. 

The general favor with which his views were received 
induced him to follow with other writings in their advoca- 
cy. Of these publications his‘ Lienhard und Gertrad”, 
(Basel, 1781—9, 4 vols)—a popular tale, presenting a picture 
of exalted virtue in the midst of crime and error—created 
quite a sensation. It circulated far and wide, and was trans- 
lated into many languages. The government of Berne de- 
creed him a gold medal, which he was afterwards obliged to 
turn into money to suppl; his family with the necessaries 
of life. Not until 1798 did Pestalozzi’s opportunity come 
again to put his theories into practice. Jn this year his 
friend Legrand, one cf the Swiss Directory, appointed him 
to establish an orphan school at Stanz, in the canton of Un- 
terwalden, The French revolution had given rise te turbu- 
lence and anarchy, Stanz had been sacked by the French 
troaps, and stood in flames. Thousands were homeless.— 
Many a child saw itself bereft of parents and friends. Of 
such children Pestalozzi gathered eighty in the Ursuline 
convent, which had been spared ; and alone (his wite having 
remained at Neuhof) he cared for them, lived, played and 
prayed with them, and earnestly instructed them. He man- 
ifested ‘‘an amount of vigor, self forgetfulness and enthus- 
iasm such ar the world has seldom seen combined in the 
soul of one frail mortal” (Krusi.) ‘“ I had to act,” says he 
to himself, “ amidst a confusion of elements and amidst un- 
bounded misery ; but the zeal that urged me on to seize the 
possibility of realizing at last the dream of my entire life, 
would have transported me to the summit of the highest 
Alps, and through airand fire.’ His aim was to impart to 
the school the character of a family. Being without booky 
and without apparatus, he directed his whole attention to 
those natural elements which are found in the mind of eve- 
ry child, 

He taught numbers, instead of figures, living sounde in- 
stead of dead characters ; deeds of faith and love instead of 
abstruse creeds ; substance instead of shadow ; realities in- 
stead of signs. His main object seemed to be to ascertain 
the kind of instruction most needed by the children, and 
how to base it upon their previous knowledge. When he 
saw them interested he pursued the same topic for hours, 
and left it only when the interest flagged or the point was 
gained. He gave tiem no lessons to commit to memory, but 
always something to investigate. They gained little pos- 
itive knowledge, but their love of knowledge and power of 
acquiring it increased daily. Being without assistance he 
was driven by necessity to set the elder and better taught 
scholars to teach the younger and more ignorant ; and thus 
he strack out the mutual instruction system, which, about 
the same time, Lancaster (q. v.) was, under somewhat simi- 
lar circumstances, led to adopt in England. At the end of 
a single term, the result ofthis course of instruction was 
manifestly great. ‘lhe children had improved so much, both 
physically and morally, that Pestalozzi said : “ They seemed 
entirely different beings from those I had received six months 
before, neglected, ragged and filthy.” 

But yet the troubles of that agitated period would not 
allow him to continue his benevolent iabors. Already. in 
1799, the orphan houre was converted into a military hos- 
pital, and Pestalozzi left Stanz. A vacancy in a school at 
Burgdoaf, in the canton of Berne, was offered him shortly 
after, and he promptly engaged to fill it. though a very in- 
ferior position for a man who had made all Europe talk 
about his theory of education. But, even from this humble 
position, he was dismissed in a very short time, the head- 
master perceiving that Peslalozzi hai succeeded in gaining 
the attention and affection of the children in a higher degree 
than he himeelf. Fortunately, another school in the town, 
taught by an old dame, made room for him ; and in this ob 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































at his disposal for the establishment of a Normal School, 











joined him in the enterprise ; and it was not long before the 
celebrity and success of the school Jed the government to 














adopt andsupport it. In 1803, when the castle was needed 
by the Bernese authoritiee, Pestalozzi was assigned a de- 
serted monastery in Munchen Buchece, near Hotwy!], and 
was iavited to cooperate with Fellenberg (q. v.), who had 
sustained a similar establishment atthat place for nearly 
} twenty years, The two educational reformers failed, how 
ever, to agree in plans ; and Pestalozzi was in 1805 permit 
ted to occupy the vacant castle of Yverdun, canton of Vaud 
There he met with his greatest success. Celebrated men 
and women of the refined nations of the world visited the 
institution, and went away speaking only words of praise: 
His cory:s of instructors had been strengthened from time to 
time until it contained twenty-two. Among the pupils of 
Yverdun neary every nation of Europe was represented. 
Many of the pup‘ls were of mature mind and were gradu 
ates of others:hools. The school was ofcourse a home 
The pupils were made to rise early, their food was good. bu 
plain, and special attention was paid to physical exercise 
The contemplation of nature and her Jaws was regarded as 
first in the curriculum of study, and from it a basis was se 
‘cured for forma] exercises in language and composition. Ac 
cording to Pestalozzi’s plan compesition comes before analy 
sis,.and the use of language before rules. Mathematics wa 
the branch in which the pupils made the greatest progres 
and tbat because the science of numbers could be most ea 
ily brought within the laws of progressive developmen 
which form the basis of the Pestalozzian philosophy. Hi 
principle was : “ The organism of the,.human mind is sub 
ject to the same laws that nature universally observes in th 
development of her organic products.’ Hence he founde 
all knowledge on perception, and demanded that by a pro} 
gress as uninterrupted as possible, and with a constant in 
citement of the pupil to self activity, he should be made tq 
advance from what had been already acquired by him, to 
higher results, these results being arrived at as consequen- 
ces following from what had been previously established. 
Objects themselves became in Pestalozzi’s hands the sub 
jects of lessons tending to the development of the observing 
and reasoning powers ; not lessons about objects. For the 
successful accomplishment of his purpose, he classified all 
science in its relation to the work of instruction, and adopt- 
ed, by analogy from nature, the doctrine of Form and Num- 
ber as universal educational means, and to these added, ul 
timately, that of Sound. This continues toour day the 
guide of objective teaching, though improvement has been 
made in classification. He assigned to Form the subjects 
drawing, writing, and geometry ; to Number, arithmetic in 
all its departments; and to Sound, speaking, reading, sing- 
ing and all the possible exer-ises of the organs of speech. He 
placed under Sound, geography, history and natural science, 
but modern object teachers have provided a special class, 
called that of‘ place.” 

Special attention, however, was directed by Pestalozzi to 
moral and religious “ training’’as distinct from mere “in 
| struction.” His object was to lead the pupil to the living 
| source frou which spring humility, self—-devotion and an ac 
| tive striving for perfection of character. And here too gra- 
| dation and a regard tothe nature and susc ptibilities of chil- 
| dren were conspicuous features of bis system. The one great 
fundamental principle ot his pedagogical system is the ratu- 








| schoo) room work, which we think deserves special mention. 
| Written in handsome style upon her blackboard are the 
names of some twenty-five of the most noted poets. Im- 


| mediately under each name is written the date and place of 























cakes ; it roasts meats, witha flavor far superior to that of 
ordinary baked meat, and fully equal to that cf meat roasted 
before the open fire, as, owing to the peculiar construction 
of the oven, there is a constant and rapid circulation through 
it. On this account, meat, bread, pies, potatoes, and apples 
may all be baked at the same time without imparting their 
flavor to each other. It boils and steams vegetables, pud- 
dings and all kinds of meats. It heats four flat irons in 20 
| minutes. It issimple and neat, occupies but a small place 
| upon a kitchen or dining room table, is always ready for use, 
requiring only a match for kindling, and may be instantly 
extinguished when no longer required, thus saving the ex— 
pense of a constant fire, Of course vou will want one. Mr. 
F. H. Thorp, 188 Chambers St., has them. 
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ral, progressive and symmetrical development of all the! please send the New York Scuoot JouRNAL for one year. 
powers and faculties of the human being. This great truth | 7 ji: ye advanced views your journal gives on teaching, 
had long existed as an intellectual conviction in the minds | which I found in the specimen copies sent me. Please ad- 
of pkilosophers,and had even been expressed in proverbs | 4.24. 6. G. H., New Cumberland, Pa. 


scure place he taught until the vacant chateau was placed | 


Several well knuwn Educators, Krusi, Tobler, and Bues, | 


and apothegms ; but it was Pestalozzi who first showed, by 
patural experiment how it might be made the basis of uni- 
versal education and the means by which humanity might 
| be elevaced. (For acriticism on Pestalozzi’s system, see 
Kruesi, “‘ Pestalozzi : His Life, Work and Influence.”) 
Unfortunately for the material success of Pestalozzi, dis- 
sensions arose among his teachers,in which he himself be- 
came implicated. ‘The number of his pupils rapidly dimin- 
| ished, the establishment became a losing concern, and Pes- 
| talozzi was again involved in debt, which even the publi- 
| cation of his works in a collected form (Stuttgart and Tu- 
| bingen, 15 vols.. 1819-26) failed to liquidate, In 1825 he re- 
tired from his laborious duties to Neuhof, where his grand- 
‘eon then resided. His good wife had died in 1815; and in 
great despondency and mortification he.sepent his remaining 
days. A great many institutions bear his name ; and the 
first centennial anniversary of his birth was celebrated in 
1846 with appropriate ceremonies, not only in Switzerland, 
buta!l over Germany. At his grave a monument was erect- 
ed by the canton of Aargau. The best biography of Pesta- 
| lozzi in German is trat by Blochmann (1846), the latest by 
| Morf, 1864. In French. the most complete is by Chavanne, 
11858. In English the latest is by Krusi (Cincinnati, 1875). 
;~— Educational Cyclopedia. 
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Studying Poetry. 


Miss Lizzie McFall, teacher in intermediate department, 


| Washingten school, has introduced a new feature in her 
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WHY ADVERTISE. 

| People sometimes ask why does Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buf- 
| falo, N. Y., spend so much money in advertising his family 
| medicines, which are so well known and surpass all other 
| remedies in popularity and sale. Itis well known thet A. 
| 'T, Stewart considered it good policy, and undoubtedly it 
| paid him him, to spend many hundred thousand dollars in 
advertising his goods, yet nubody questioned the excellence 
of his merchandise. The grand secret of success lies in of 

fering only goods which possess merit to sustain themselves 
—and then through liberal and persistent advertising mak- 
ing the people thoroughly acquainted with their good qual- 
ities. Men do not succeed in amassing great fortunes, es- 
tablishing thriving and permanent business. and founding 
substantial institutions like Dr. Pierce’s Grand Invalids’ 
Hotel at Buffalo, which cost over $200,000, unless t!-eir bus- 
iness be legitimate, their goods meritorious, and their ser- 
vices which they render the people, genuine and valuable. 
Dr. Pierce does not attempt to humbug you by telling you 
that his Golden Medical Discovery will cure all diseases. — 
He says, “ It your lungs are half wasted by consumption, 
my Discovery will not cure you, yet asa remedy for severe 
coughs, and all curable bronchial}, throat and Jung affections 
I believe it to be unsurpassed as a remedy.” ‘The peeple 
have confidence in his medicines because he does not over- 
Tecommend them, and when tried they give satisfaction. 
His Mc aical Adviser, a book of over 900 pages, illustrated’by 
282 engravings, and bound in cloth and gilt, is offered to the 
people at so moderate a price ($1.50, post paid), that it is no 
wonder that almost 100,000 hare already been sold. His 
memorandum books are on every druggist’s counter for free 
distribation. 
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ANDERSON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 
Inewhole or in part is used in the Fublic Schools of 114 
of the 171 cities which according to the last United 
States census, more than 10,000 inhabitaata 


The total population of thése 171 cities amounts to 
8.514,921. . The total population of the 114 cities using 
Anderson’s Histories is 6,542,352. 

Anderson's Historical Series is also used in the Pube 
Schools of thousands of smaller cities and towns, as 
well as in numerous es, Academies and 
Ties, in all parts of the country. 


The series comprise the fotlowiug Works :— 


A Junior Class History of the United States. 
Illustrated with hundreds of portraits, views, maps, 
~ etc. Price $1.00 e 


A Grammar School History of the United States 
Annotated ; and illustrated numerous portraits and 
views, and more than forty maps. many of which are 
colored, 300 pp.16mo. Price $1.20. 


4 eee: Scent be neni pimAgen « 4 
y Ulurtrated with maps. its, vignettes, &c. 
404 pp. 12mo. Price $1.65, ° ‘ 
A Manual! of General History. 
Illustrated with beautifully colored maps showin 
— niin d = sear eee . a, world, 
© location of impo: t 8. 419 pp. 
Tame." Price $2.00. — - 


A School History of England. 
Tilustrated with colored maps showing the geograph- 
ical changes in the country at different periods. 300 
pages, 12mo. Price $1.60. 
Aaderson’s Bloss’s Ancient Histories. 
ustrated with colored maps and a chart. 
12mo. Price $2.00, 
The Historical Reader, 
Embracing selections iu prose and verse, from stan- 
dard writers of Ancient and Modern History. 12mo. 
544 pp, Price $1.80. . 
‘The United States Reader, 
Fmbracing selections from eminent American histo- 
rians, orators, statesmen and poets, with explanato- 
ry observations, notes, &c. The whoie/arranged so 
as to torm a complete class-mantal of {United States 
History. 12mo. 414 pp. Price $1.50, 


History of Rome, of Greece, and of 


445 pp. 


France, 
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“ LANCUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


By Atonzo Reep, Instructor in English Grammar in 
Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, and 


Abany, N. Y. 


Academy. herriil E, Gates. 
an Ae Kiss Louisa Ostrom, 
Pearl Street Institut. Amos A. Cass. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


sti 1 otttcnden, Pres’t. 
George N. Bigelow 


win 
4th St. and B’way. 
Kindergarten ‘tently Seles, 360 State. 
Business College. ¢. Claghorn, 40 Court Street. 
Grammar Sdool. L. W. Hi 197 Joralemon. 
Pol’technic Inst, D. H. Ooditen Livtnosin Cook 
red T, Deane, 437 Carlton, 
John Lockwood, 139 8S, Oxford. 
Cansndaigua, N. Y. 
u Academy. Noah T, Giarke & E. 8. Ball, | 
Ontario Seminary. B.S. Richards. 
Clinton, N. Y. 
Clinton Grammar Sehool. Isaac O. Best. 


Dwight’s Home Schl. Benjamin W. Dwight. 
Houghton Seminary. John C. Gallup, 


New York City. 3 
Young Ladies Schoo). Mies 8, B. Spring. 121 E, 36. 
Kleinfeld’s Tnstitute S.-H. Fleinfeld. 1603 3rd Ave, 


School. ‘e#orge C. Anthon, 252 Madison Ay, 
Jhomas 


Collegiate 
Collegiate School, R. Ash, 17 East 16th St. 


| 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Young Ladies School. Miss Grace P, Jones, 
Jersey Shore, Pa. 
The Eclectic Institute. Prof. H. D. Patton. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Boarding and Day School T. H. W. Somiesier, 272 
Bloomfield St. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
kekill Military Academy. Wright & Donala, 








HOME OR FAMILY KINDERGARTEN. Located 
in a fine sea: 
country life. 


ceived, 
studies is given—also Music, French and Drawing: 
is exclnsively for children from five to twelve years of 


age. Maternal care for health and comfort: 
and religious training; right habits of thought, lan- 
guage, and action en 


3 study, + —|—" and 


amusement ha’ Address » Be 





OLDEN HI, SEMINARY young ‘adie 
Bridgeport Conn. Addrers Miss Emmy NELson 


fer 





INDERGABTEN NORMAL SCHOOL. Wasbing- 
ten, D.C. Mrs. and Miss Pollock wil. receive a 

few ladies who may desire a in the 
Kindergarten methods and system of instruction. Miss 
Pollock is a graduate from the Normal School of Bere 
lin, established tot dergarten teachers, and has 
an experience of Over five years in the publie and 
rivate Schools of Berlin and be ge ey Address 
. LOUISE POLLOCK, 708 lith 8 , Washing- 





Young Ladies’ School, Mrs. J. T. Benedict, 7 E 42d St. 
Young Ladies’ Schoo. Miss Anna C. Brackett, 9 W. 39th | 
Collegiate School. Rev. H. B, Chapin, 79 W.52d St. | 
Young Ladies’ Schoo). Mme. Charbonnier, 36 E. 35th, | 
Charlier Institute. Flie Charlier, 108 West 59th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l. Elieee ©: ier, 167 Madison Av. 
Collegiate School Geo. W. Clarke, 40 Washington Sq, 
Kindergarten. Miss Emily M. Coe, 44 East 43d St. 
Collegiate School. Alfred Colin, 1267 Broadway. 
University School, V. Dabney, 25 East 29th St. «" 
Collegiate School. D. 8. Everson, 727 6th Av. a 
Collegiate School. Eugene Fezandie, 37 West 33d St. 
Young Ladies’ School? Amelia Figuera, 351 E. 83d St. 
Young Ladies’ Schooi. Chas, H. Gardner, 620 5th Av. 
Coliegiate School, Gibbens & Beach, 544 5th Av. 
Young Ladies’ Schocl. Miss Haines, 19 Grammercy P’k, 
Collegiate School, Joseph D. Hull, 58 Park Av, 
iindergarten. Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, Broadway. 
Sollegiate School. Morris W. Lyon. 5 East 22d St. 
Collegiate School. John McMullen, 1214 Broadway, 
Joliegiate School. J. H. Morse, 1267 Broadway. 
Packard’s Business College. 8. 8S. Packard, 805 B’way. 
Yonng Ladies’ School. Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, 6 E. 53d. 
Collegiate Schoo!. Dr. Julius Sachs, 101 West 45th St. 
Young Ladies’ Schl. Dr. B. C. VanNorman,212 W. 59th, 
Rutgers Female College. Rev. Thomas D. Anderson, 
Collegiate School. J. L. Hunt, 182 5th Avenue, 
Classicaland English School, C, A. Miles, 100 W. 


ison Avenue. 
oo School, Rev. Theodore Irving. 21 West 





BrarnakRD KELLOGG, A.M., Professor of English Lan- | 
and Literature in the Brooklyn Collegiate and 
hnic Institute. 
Graded Lessons in English. 
An elementary —-)— Grammar, consisting of one 
hundred practical lessons, carefully graded and ad- 
apted to the class-room. 144 pp. 16mo., bound in 
linen, $0.50. | 
GRADED LESSONS IN ENGLISH has met with an | 
immense success. More than 10,000 copies have been 
sold within three ths of its publicati 
It has been enthusiastically recommended by hun- | 
dreds of educators, and is the only work yet published } 
that fully combines the good in the old methods of | 
teaching grammar with the new theories of teaching 
language. 


| 





| 

NEW CRADED SERIES OF ARITH- | 
METICS, 

BY JAMES B. THOMPSON, LL.D. 


‘LS {COMPLETE In Tuer Booxs. 


I. New Mental Arithmetic. 

144 pages. 16mo. Price 35 cents. 

Ii. New Rudiments of Arithmetic, 
Containing Mental with Slate Exercises. 
16 mo. Price 50 cents. 

Itt. New Practical Arithmetic. 

384 pages, 12mo0. Price $1.00. 

Key to New Practical Arithmetic. 
(For teachers only.) Price $1.00. 

A Supplementary Course. 

For higher Institutions. (In preparation.) 

These works, it is betiovel, Som . 9 —~ ome 
hensive, complete and carefully graded series of Arith- 
ao gy Although but recently published, they 
have been very extensively introduced in various parts 


224 pages, 


| School 


School for Young Ladies, Mrs, Griffiths, 23 Weat 
48th. 
or Young Ladies. Dr. Sarah L, Hendrick, 33 
West 42d. 
School for Voung Ladies. Madam C, Mears, 222 Mad. 


ison Avenue, 
School for Young Ladies, Misses Marshall, 250 West 


Friends Seminary. Benjamin Smith. East Sixteenth 
School for Young Ladiee, Mille, Rostan, No, 1 East 
41st. 


Dark Jnstitute, John B. Hayes, Ph, D., 959 Sixth Avj 
enw ‘“ 
3 ri 
New Jersey. 


Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hacketstown. Rev. 
G. H. Whitney . 

Freehold Institute. Freehold. Rev. A. 8. Chambers, 

Female College. Bordentown. Rev. W. ©. bowen. 

j burg Lastiti J burg. M. Oakey. 

Chilton Hill School. Elizabeth. Mr. Young. 

Poughkeepsie.* 

Brooks Seminary for Young Ladies. Mrs M. B.J. White, 

Hill Ladies’ ° C. Wetsell 





a 


Sing Sing. N. Y. 
Military School. Rev D. A. Holbrook, 

Mount Pleasant Academy. Benjamin & Aken. 
Ossining Inst. for Young Ladies. Miss 8. M.Van Vieok. 
Tarrytown, N.Y; 

dome Institute. Miss M. W. Metcalf, 

Irving Institute. & Rowe 

Jackson Military Institute. Rev. F. J. Jackson, 

Young Ladies’ School. Miss Bulkley. 
Yonkers, 

Locust Hill Seminary. Miss Emily A. Rice. 





of the country. 


FRENCH COURSE. 
By Pror. Jean GusTave KEETELS. 


I. A Child’s Illustrated First Book in French. 
144 pages. i2mo. Price $1.00. 
Ii. An Elementary French Grammar. 
264 pages, 12mo. Price $1.25. 
Iti. An Analytical and Practical French 
Grammar. 
524 pages, 12mo. Price $2.00. 
IV. A Key to the English Exercises, in the An- 
alytical and Practical French Grammar. 
12mo,. Price 75 cents. 
Vv. A Collegiate Course 
Im the French Language, comprising a complete 
Grammar with Rules on Gender; Reading Lessons 
and Exercises for Translation ; a Treatise on French 
Pronunciation : a Key to the Principal Idioms « the 
Latin Elements, common to both the French and 
; the whole being a compilation of the prin- 
ot the Freach Language, arranged and pre- 
for the study of French, in Colleges and Col- 
aor Institutions. 


Sample Copies of any of the 


above Works sent to Teachers 
for Examination at half price. 


| Military Institute, Benjamin Masor. 
Philadephia, Pa, 


| Ch y Institute. Madame D’Hervill; 


egara . 
Female Seminary. Misses &D e. 
| West Chestnut Street Tnstitute. bre a. rv Bogardus. 
New York. 


Alexander Institute (B), O,& RB. Willis, White Plains, 
Shappagua Inst.(soth). 8, 0, Collins, Chappaqua NY. 
Shappagua ( ). 8.0, , N.Y. 
Young Ladies’ Institute. Mortimer L, Brown, A) 
Sayuga Lake Academy. Charles Kelsey, Aurora, 
Temple Grove Sem’y (G). Rev. Chas. F. Dowd, Saratoga. 

| Massachusetts, 

sreylock Institute. B, F. Mills. South Williamstown, 


Connecticut, 
W. L. Woodruff, Bethany. 
Stamford 


| Bethany Academy. 
, Military Academy. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
| Hasbrouck Institute. 

@elect School. Misses Rose Hansen. 
| “Fineland, N. J. 
| Schooi for Young Ladies. Mrs. E, W. Gray, 


Pennsylvania. 


, Penn Military 


7A. 


ton, D. C, 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 

tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. For 
Clergymen, Lawyers. Teachers, Business Men, and al) 
classes of advanced Students, Attention to conversa 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation 
Chartered March, 1875, Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted. Send for catalogue. 





ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
professional school for business training, and is under 
the personal supervision of its founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady progress in utility aud public favor, and 
now stands at the bead of this class of schools. The 
| location is unsu sed; the rooms spacious and ele- 
gant ; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
Tbe rates of tuition have recent) 
pupils can enter at any time. ition per term of 
twelve weeks, $55.00, Call or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars, 8,8, PACKARD, Principal, 








AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor 
Cana! St., and 284 8th Ave. Established 1849. 
Specialties.— Book-keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Ru- 
dimenta! and Higher English Branches Writing Les- 








| sons $3.00 per munth. Ladies qualified as bovk-keepers 


and cashiers. Day or evening from 9 A. M, til0 P.M. 





ANTED. ENGAGEMENT in Seminary or Vil- 

lage, a8 Music Teacher, by a lady of nine years’ 
experience. Address A, F. BOUTELLE, Townsend 
Mas 2 


MERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
ER'S AGENCY. 





Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers for every department of instruction. Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schoolt; sells and rents 
school properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the management of the “American School Insti- 
tute,” warrants Miss Young in guarantecing satisfac- 
tion. Circulars sent on application. 

Address | 

MISS M, J. YOUNG, 


23 Union Square, New York. | 


BLOCUTION, ORATORY and VOICE CULTURE 


Professor Phillip Lawrence, Author of ‘‘ Model 
8,eaker,” ‘ Comstock’s Elocution,” “* Lawrence Speak- 
er,” &c., instructs for the Ministry, Hall of Congress, 
Courts of Law, and as Teachers. 
~ Philip Lawrence will be bappy to deliver eilaer of 
his popular Lectures ‘‘ Great and Noble * “An 
Evening with the Poets,” for the benefit of Church 
and Literary Societies, 164 West 25th Street. 











W. TESCHEMACHER, 


been reduced, and | 


— | 


‘ 
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ELECTRIC PEN 


—AND— 


DUPLICATING PRESS. 





SS 


SIMPLE IN OPERATION, 


PERFECT IN WORK, 
UNRIVALLED IN SPEED, 


From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be made by this pro- 
cess from a single Written Stencil, 

I¢ is the cheapest method $7 priacing Circulars 
Price Lists, Market Q » Pi Lawyer's 
Briefs, Contracts, Abetracts, Legal Documents, Mani- 
fests, Time Tables, wreight Tariffs, Labels, Letter 
and Bill Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical 
Drawings, Bills of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, 
Press Reports, Bankers’ Forms, etc, 

2,000 of these Instruments are in use among 
prominent Business firms and 
Corporations. 


tati lat. 





Send for samples of work and description. 


CEO. H. BLISS, 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
220 to 232 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
E. T. GILLILAND, General Eastern Agent, 
20 New Church 8t., N. Y. 
W.F. WHEELER, General Western Agent, 
142 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill 
D. H. LAUDERBACK, Agent, 
628 Chestnut St., Phil., Pa. 


‘Common-Sense Rockers and 
Chairs. 








No office Library, Public or Private, Sit 
ting-room, or Piazza, should be without some 
of my Rocking Chairs, ®0 roomy, so easy 
Try my Puritan Rocker, or Old Point Com- 
fort, and you will find Pest. 

For Sale in New York City by all first clasa 


Dealers, in chairs. Also at 218 Fulton street 
Brooklyn. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List to, 
F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N Y. 


THE ATLAS e 





FRENCH 


Steam Dying: & Scouring Works 


364 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
152 Court St., and 81 Canton 8t,, Brooklyn. 
Silk Goods a Specialty, Work Cannot be Excelled 


| N. B.—ALL SHADES DYED. 


. 








CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 


| Expert for the detection of Forgeries anc 

; the proper placing of disguised hand writings, ho alw | 
| makes specialty of Round Hand Writing, both | 
| plain and ornamental. Particular attention to legal 

| papers, Wills, Resolutions Testimonials 

| and Memorials. 


| 4% Cuamepens St. Koom , New Youre 





E.N. FRESHMAN & BROG., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, « 


190 W. Fourth st., Cincinnati, O., 
Are authorized to contract for advertising in 
this paper. 

od free, Se « 
Betimates turnish ; Beomc 





| pas have the fatal objection avove & 


Health-Lift, 


The Best in the World. 






23 x 24 x 20 
Eastlake Style. 


INTENDING PuRCHASERS of any Machine are request- 
ed to investigate the claims of this most PERFECT 
HEALTH LIFT betore deciding. The cheapest 
is not the best, but the converse of this propositon 
is true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest | 


What are the claims of the Arias? Any and all ef- 
forts to overcome a fized strain,—no matter whether 
dead-weight or lever-lifting,—gives for its results byper- 
nutritiqn of superficial mules at the expense o' the 
deeper seated ones, and of the nerve-eentres: this 
means unequal development, or unequal power of 
resistance to disease. All Health Lifts ex the At- 
ken of—nearly 
all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity asa factor, The ATLas is Elastio= 
ity itself, for it is a spring which stands at Zero, and ts 
compressed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giv 
a variable nce from minimum to um, &D 
decreasing in the same ratio, This gives equal devel- 
opment only, by strengtbening the nerve centres and 
muscles, State Agents wanted, 


W.A. ENIGHTM.D.. Worcester » Mass 
100 


Recommends Itself. 





Page Pook. Tet of 3 ,00News re How to 
adv oetiss.cul We. toG. P. Rowell & Co N.Y 
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" DTUAL LIFES 


5 4 eA hh ps. THOSE OF 
ORGANIZED APRIL leu 1842. 


CASH ASSETS OVER $ 80,000,000. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined 
the New Plans devised by SazerHarp Homans, Ao 
tuary for 


The Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New- York City, 








Cuaranty Cash Capital $1 25,- 
000, invested in United 
. States 5-20 Bonds. 





This Society separates the Insurance partof the 
Premium from the ‘‘Reserve” er Deposit part, which 
latter is held merely for accumulation, his Society 
recognises the Policyholder as owner uf the Reserve, 

his Society, therefore, will either issue policies on 
the payment of uniform ‘annual Premiums, guarantee- 
ing @ specified surrender value for every year in cash: 
or it will furnish the protection of Life Assurance at ao 
tual current cost for death-claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of 
any year without further medical examination. 

hese Plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and 
ftate Commissioners, and also by The Society for the 
Promoson of Life Assurance among Clergymen, James 
srown, President; Howard Potter, Treasurer, 


i fpecial Rates for Teachers and Min- 
Sete... of all Denominations, 


Bor 2 lans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 
The Provident Savings 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
WEsTERN UNION Buripine, New York. 


‘QBORGE WALEER, Pres't. 


GHEFPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


Cash Capital, $200,000. 
Cash Assets, *516,307. 


COMMERCIAL 
Firelasnrance Company, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M.V.B. FOWLER, - Presi lent, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, 


'‘- BELLS. 


BUCKEYE /E BELL. FOUNDRY. 


- Secretary 








Superior Dele of manor and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotery Han: *. des Chure. 
Schools, Farms, Poctories, Cou or Pins 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Pully Wortented, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vawpuzen & Trer, 102 K. 2d St., Cineionrtl, 








SELL< Co 


aa SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
net iced, full talogues 
ivi: full particulars, nt nk he ig 
LYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to6%4 West Eighth St. . Cincinnati, a 








Meneely’s Bells. 
pwr Churches, etc., known to che —— since 1826, 
made st '' THE MENEELY BELL FOUN- 
‘ex: * Weat Troy, N. Y. New Patent Mountings, 
Loctns Farr. No AGENcTEs. 
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TEACHERS 


AND OTHERS WISHINC TO BECOME SUCH 





Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College. Reterences: ‘Prof. Walter Smith, Boston; Hon, E, E, 


Purdve Untversity, Ind ; Supt. R. W. Stephenson, Columbus, Ohia, 

















l write from 
THE HOLOER CONTAINS THE INK 3504 +00 
Hours, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE O§ PEN. 


No. 66 Nassau St., New 


New Style of Gold Quill Pen, Send Stamp for Circular. 





se Try our NEW GRADE of Pencil, made Expressly for Stenographers 


Marked PHONOCRAPHIC. 
nd'one doven by mail on the reociptor 73} AMETIcan L. P.Co., 495 Bway, N.Y 


send one dozen by mail on the receipt of 75 
cts,and guarantee 
their safe deliv- 
ery. 


Please address Prof. W. 8. Gcodnough, Columbus, O., for circular of SUMMER ART INSTITUTE at | 
White, 


10 to 15 





Villas 


A BOOK 





4. 


ct?” Ladies should begin with Miss or Mrs. as the case may be. 


‘The New YorkSchool Journal, 
$2.50 A YEAR. 


you the paper for one year. 86" Write name and address piainly. gag 


Name in full, here, 


Post Office, 


County, es 


nes” Please make remittance by Post Office Money Order, or by Regis- 
| tered Letter. Address 


FE. LAKELLOGG & CO., 
17 WARREN ST., N. Y. 


Cut this out, and enclose it with $2.50, on receipt of which we will send 


ceipt of price 


Homes for All. 


SHc WING PLANS, Sheena anp VIEWS 
OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 

APTED TO DIFFERENT 





*Reduced cut of Perspective View, Piate 28.) 


This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu- 
ed, adapted to the public wants, One Vol., oblong 8vo, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates, 

Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 


eee eens tee eee eeee eee SH eeeeee 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


WOOLLETT’S 


and Cottages, 


OR 


FOR =: PEOPLE, 


LOCATIONS, 





Design 
No, 





PLATE 


Frame Villa. Scale indicated on plate 
PLATE 2. Perspective view. 


Puate 5. 





rs pel 
Maran 


© MaciLAGE, de. 
Best Known. Esniteors.see4 | 


\ 








MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet | 
Rags, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the Old Place, 
112 FULTON STREET,NEW YORK, . 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United States free of charge. 
s@ Sertd for Explanatory Circular. J. A. BENDALL 











PLaTE 7. 


PLATE 8. 
PLATE 9. 


PLATE 12. 





Plate 19. 
Plate 20. 


Plate 21. 


Plate 22. 


Plate 23. 


Plate 24. 
Plate 25. 


Plate 26. 
Cottage 
Plate 27. 
Plate 28. 
Plate 29. 
Cottage. 
Plate 30. 
Plate 31. 





Plate 33. 


vA. 
Plats 35. 


Plate 


| 2 
I 
2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 
7 
7 
8 Pilate 37 
¥ 


| 
| 
| 


similar tol 


® New Yorx Scuoor. JouRNAL OFFICE, 


1, 

} 

| Puate. 3. Pe 
House. Planss 

| \. ist and 24 etory plans of a Brick Vih 

| la. Scale indicated on plate. 

} 

| 

| 


cated on plate. 
Pirate 6. Perspective view. 


Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 

Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 
PuatTeE 10. 
PLATE 11. oe 

3. 1st and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 


. Front elevation. 
, ees view of a Villa. Plane 


Scale indicated on plate. 
° Perrpective view 


| Scale indicated on plate. 


similar to Des 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 


. Scale indicated on plate 


Plans same as Desi 
. Scale indicated on plate. 


Scale indicated on = oe 

. Seale indicated on plate. 

32. Perspective view. 

. Scale indicated on plate 
Cottage. Scale indicated on _ 
36. Perspective vie 
simflar to » Design 7. 

Plate 


CONTENTS. 


‘VILLAS. 


Basement, Ist and 2d ~ ted plans 0}. 


ctive view, ayeaee Village 
r to Design No. 


Front elevation of Villa. Scale indi- 





Ground and 2d floor plans of Brick 


Perspective view. 
Ist and 24 door plans of a Frame 


Front elevation. : 
1st and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 
ve view. 


sign 7 
Ist and 24 story plans of Brick Villa.. 


1st and 2d story plans of a Brick Villa 





Perspective view 
Perspective view of Brick villa. Plans 


“itand 2d story plans of Frame Vil- 
















Perspective view. 





COTTAGES. , 


let and 2d story plans of a Frame 



















Perspective view. 
ay view of Frame 


Cottage. 
ign 1 

Ist and 2a story plans of a Frame 

Front elevation 

Perspective view. 

Ist and 2d story plansof a Frame 

Perspéctive view 

Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 

Ist and 2d etory plans of a Brick Cat- 

Perspective view. 

Ist and 2d stery plans of a Frame 

Plans 


Plans 


—- view ~ Cottage 
we view of Cottage. 


ist and 2d story plans of » Brick and 
ted on plate 


17 Warren St.. N. ¥. 
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@ Gen. 0. E. Babor"S, Wash. 
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Street Talk. 

‘ Learn to talk like a gentleman, my boy. 
Papa is sorry to hear you talk ‘ street talk.’ 

* What is ‘ street talk.’ papa ?’ 

* What did you just now say to sister ?’ 

‘I told her to be quiet.’ 

* But you said ‘ Shut up!’ and saidit very 
foud and rudely. And wha: did you ten 
minutes ago, say to Martha ?”’ 

‘I told her to go out of my way.’ 

* Bat you did not say it half eo nicely as 
hat . You said ‘ Get out of this!’ and | thirk 
you called her some name. Whiat was it ?’ 

Harry looked ashamed and the tears came, 
‘but he answered ‘I called her a ‘dirty snick. 

‘Just so. That is what I mean by street 
talk. All these naughty words and especially 
the rough tone and manner, you hear on the 
street. They belong to those boys who have 
never been taught any better and to thos: 
men who, though knowing better yet do not 
care anything about the better way. Butemy 
little boy must never use street talk.’ 





A Cluster of Golden Opinions 


BRADBURY Piano. 


be) 





-~<= 





| 
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Have Manufact’d & in use 14,000 Instruments 


The peculiar charm of this Piano is its adaptation to 
¢he human voice as an uccompaniment, owing to its 


BLEEDING from any cause. For this it is a spe- 


PONDS EXTRACT 
POND'S EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractar, 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other.’ ’ 


“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 
things.” . 








POND’S EXTRACT — Tho great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcieanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

IN. No family can afford to be without 
Pon@’s Kxtract. Accidents, Bruises 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relicved 
almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves painsof Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES find it their best friend. It assuages 
the pains M4 which they are peculiarly 
subject—notably fullness and pressury in 
the head, nausea vertigo, &c. ft romptl 
ameliorates and permanently Meals a 
kinds of inflammations and ulcera- 


tions. 

HEMOKRHOIDS or PILES find in this the 
only immediate relief and ultimate cure. 
No case, however chronic or obstinate can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARIOOSE VEINS. It is theonly sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure, * 


cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other renfedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewbere. 
TOOTHACHE, Earache euralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 
PHYS2ECIANS of all schools who are acquainted with | 
Pone’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
maany of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhecea, Ca<- 





sympathetic. mellow, yet rich and powerful singing 
nes. 
From personal acquainiance with this firm we can 
endorse _ as worthy of the fullest confidence of the 
ublic. We are using the Bradbury Pianos in our fam- 
tlies, and they give entire satisfaction. 
Persons ata distance need feel xo jesitation im send- 
ing for their illustrated pric list and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pi.mios or organs. They are 


Sire, 0.8: t, Wash’n. Rev. L. B.Bugbie, Cinn, 0 
Mrs. U.S. Grant, Wash'n. v.L. B.Bugbie, Cinn, 0. 
Dr. ©. N. Sims, Balt., Md. 


Gen.W.H. Belkn.p,Sec.W, Dr. J. M. Reid, N. Y. 
Ch. Justice 8S. P. Chase. 
Adm. D. D. Porter, Wash, 
©. Dolano, Sec, Int. 

P. M. G. Creswell, Wash. 
Rev. O. H. Tiffany, Wash. 
Robt. Bonner, N. Y. 
Grand Central Hotel N. Y. 
St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y. 
Gen. O. O. Howard, Wash. 
Bishop E.8 Janes, N. Y. 
Rev.Dr. John McClintock. 
Dr. Jas. Cummins. Conn. 
Rev.W.M, Punshon, Lond. 
T.8. Arties, FD 
Dr, J. Chambers, a. t 
At-Gen. Williams, Wash, -' Rev. L. Hitchcock, Cinn. 
Rey.J. M. Walden, Chicago Sev. E. O. Haven, B’kin. 
Rev R. M. Hatgold Cinn. O, Gen. Alvord, U. 8S. Army. 

Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage—“ Friend Smith is a Metho- 

dist, but =~. p= Sony all orthodox; you ought to 
r mine a sing.” 

yy Ames says—“ My Bradbury Piano is found, 

after severe test and trial to be equal toall you prom. 

ised, and is in all respects, in rich of tone and 

singing qualities, everyt that could be desired. 

Baltimore, Md., Jan, 1874. Yourstruly, E. R, Ames. 

Dr. E. O. Haven says—“* My Bradbury Piaro con- 
tinues to grow better every day, and myself and fam- 
ily more avd more in Jove with it.’ 

Bishop Simpson gys—“ After a trial in his family 
for years, tor beauty of finish and workmanship and 
gpleudid quality of tone, our Bradbury Piano cannot 

ualled.”’ 
~~ J. H.Vineent —* For family worship, social gath- 
erings, the Sabbath schools and all kinds of musical 
entertainments, give me in preference to all others the 
sweet toned Bradbury Piano. It excels in singing 
les.” 
bs McCauley, Carlisle, Pa.—‘“‘My Bradbury is 
splendid. 

_. The best manufactured ; warranted for six yea.», 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased. morthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. nd-hand 

janos at great bargains, from $50 to $200. Pianos 

d repaired. 

a und Melodeons to Sabbath sehools and Chur- 
ches supplied at a [liberal discount. Send for illustra- 
ted vrice list. s 

@ FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH, 


Late dupt. for and Successor to WM. B, Brappusy, 
No.14 ath St, betweenjBroadway and 5th Avenue, N.Y. 
, cor and Willoughby Sts, Brooklyn: 


WONDER CAMERA. 


Philip Philips, N. Y. 

Rey Alf Cookman N Y 
Rey. J, E. Cookman, N. Y. 
W. G, Fischer, Phila. Pa. 
Chap. M’Cabe, Chicago. 
Rey, A.J. Kynett, D. D. 
Rev. Daniel Curry D. D. 
Rev, W. H. De Puy, D. D. 
Rev. Thos. Guard, 7: 
Dr. Dan. Wise, N. Y- 
Sands st. Church, B’klyn 
Bishop Merrill, St. Paul. 
Bishop I. W. Wiley. 

Rev. J. 8. Inskip, N. Y. 


< 














We have one of E. I. Horseman's Wonder Cameras | 
forsale. Warranted in perfect order, as good as new } 


Will show a common carte de visite, watch, etc. Fitted 
powerful oil lamp, folding oil r-screen, 3x5 


feet, Just the thing for a school. jill be sold 


cheap. 


Dr. H. B, Ridgaway, N. Y. | 


tarrh (ior which it is a specific), Chile | 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, | Musguitoes, etc., Chapped 
Mand., Pace, and indeed all manrer of 


skin diseng>s. 
| TOILET USE. ltemoves Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 
TC FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
| Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
“out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railronds and first Horsemen 
in New York Ci'y. It has noequa! for Sprains, 
Harness cr Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, *wellings, Cats, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Paecmonia, Colie, Diarrheea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. 1:3 rargeof action is wide, and the 
Telief it affords is so prompt that it isinvalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 
CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
| ‘The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract biown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepure it properly. Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
| hospitals of this country and Europe. 
| HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Ext: 
| in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 
PONDS EXTRACT COMP. > 98 Maiden 
\ Lane, New York. 


Philosophical 
| Apparatus 


‘SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 
To illustrate all departments of Physical Science, 

Specialty of sets of Apparatus for Common 
' xi ) 4 Grammar Schools. ; 

‘Magic Lanterns and Stereop- 


ticons. - 
Views from all Countries, and a gpeciality of views 
| toillustrate Scientific Subjects. : ; 
| ‘Views made to order at reasonalfie prices. Lists on 
| application, Catalogues 10 cents each. 


| 4esse S. Cheyney, ) 
Nos. 1 and 3 Bond St. New York. ) 
3uacceasor to James M. OurEn & Co. 


THISPAPER IS KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 
“YER SON 
DYERTISING 
GENTS, 
/32 Suxsow $r., PHILASELPHIA, 


Who are our cathorized agents, and will 
| Trecvéive Advertisements at our — 
LOWEST CASII RATES. 














) ’ 





ADVERTISERS! Sima! 


N. W. AYER & SON, 


ADVERTISING ACENTS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
For the prompt and accurate transaction of 
the Advertising Business ARE UNSUR- 
y those o y oO ency, and are equaled by very few. 

oO ATT Is confined entirely to Newspaper Advwer- 
tising, and for the past aiahl yonss we 

have e its proper handling a special study. 

OUR CAPITAL Has been ample, and we have spared no trouble ot 


expense to perfect every detail that would in any 


way conduce to the RRANGI of our business. 
0 60 TR systemat at we are EM to guarantee > 
or small. 





Are, as a consequence, un- 
usually complete, and are 
e prompt and strict fulfillment 





of every order, whet 
Is divided into FOUR DEPARTMENTS, 
each under the supervision of a competent and 
experienced man, in ¢ & corps Of trained assistants, and the workings of all ave carefully 


scrutinized by one or the other member of our firm. 

. For space or for special rates in the leading 
ers of the country, which we keep con- 
stantly on file, are so numerous, and our relations with them so pleasant, that we can take a 
man’s advertising, and place it where he wants it and as he wants it, as WELL, as 

PROMPTLY, and as CHEAPLY as can be dene by any other agency in the United States. 
oO Is already one of the largest of its kind in the 
country, and we are determined to make it not only 
the 1 e . e occupy one entire floor of the Times building, having 
a frontage of 50 feet on Chestnut street, oad 84 feet on South Eighth street, and have more 


b 
than twenty employees constantly e 
Are not derived from the advertiser, but from the 
newspaper publishers, to whom we become respon- 
sible for all orders sent, an y whom we are credited a percentage on each. Again, we pay 


no commissions for the secyring of business, but employ all our men entirely on salary, and 
are thus able to give at once to the advertiser all the discount that can be afforded. 

3 Show ing the cost of advertising in any paper 

or list of papers furnished without charge. 

It costs nothing to get our figures, an will pay every advertiser to do so. In asking 

estimates, please send copy of advertisement; mention space it is to occupy, in lines or 

inches; mame the papers desired, and state length of time for which it is to appear. 

If undecided as to papers, let us know the places or parts of the country to be reached, and 

we will suggest a selection. In such cases it is always well to advise us of the amount of 

money it is purposed to expend.'’: This information helps us to make the most suitable selec- 
tion for the money, including only the best and cheapest papers to cover the ground. 

A I For Advert sers, an elegantly printed book of 128 

soral octavo pages is sent free to all who contemplate 

advertising. It contains carefully prepared lists of leading daily, weekly, and monthly 

newspapers in the United States and Canada, with valuable information regarding cireula- 

tion and advertising rates, so arran ed and classified that an advertiser can select 

without difficulty the mediums best suited to any particular purpose. It tells how, when, 

and where to advertise wisely and cheaply, and will enable you to secure the largest amount 

of advertising for the least amount of money. Send for it. 

Is a quarterly magazine, devoted to the interests of adver 

tisers and newspaper publishers: 50 cents per year, post 

paid. Each number is well filled with interesting and instructive reading matter, together 

with valuable information regarding newspapers. Our aim is to disseminate a more general 

knowledge of newspaper advertising and the advantages to be gained by it. We therefore make 

the following offer: to all persons advertising through this agency to the amount of FIVE 

LLARS, we will send the Advertiser's Guide, 


~ostpaid, without further charge. J 
U p G-O FIC Is well filled with type 
’ peculiarly adapted to the 
a oy display of advertisements, and we employ three men exclusively on the work arising 


rom our advertising business. We furnish, without expense to the advertiser, a proof showin 
g I i & 





— how his advertisement will look in type. Our compositors having for years made this 
sranch of type-setting a study, know how to reduce an advertisement into the smallest compass 
consistent with its proper display, and thus enable us to secure the largest amount of publicity 


in the least possible space, and consequently for the smallest expenditure of money. 
D Are numerous, and we offer them all 
0 A A A free of charge to those who avail them 
selves of our unsurpass facilities, and shall be glad to correspond with any who contemplate 
the expenditure of any money in newspaper advertising. 
T Are the most elegant and convenient that have ever 
oO been arranged for the advertising business, possessing 
all the facilities which experience has shown to be requisite or desirable. 


They are at all times open for inspection, and we take pleasure in showing their inside 
workings to any who may call. ‘In conclusion, allow us to ask that yo 


“GET OUR ESTIMATE a¥EShaRO So ears, 
W770. Chye eat fo 


Times Building, Chestnut and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia. 














HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


STEEL 














PENS. 


No. 505. 
Faicon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &e. 
EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 

FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORE. 


OFFICE; 254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD Sr., NEW YORK. 


MISS E. M. COE, PRINCIPAL. 
s@ The 17th Year will begin Monday, Oct. 2d. 


All the Froebel Ideas adapted to American wants. 

An entirely new set of materials, cheap and beautiful, arranged by and 
manufactured only for Miss Coe. Schools and families supplied. Many Prim 
ary Schools in various parts of the country are already using it 

@ A Normal Class for Teachers and Mothers every afternoon, as the demand 
for the American Kindergarten system as taught by Miss Cok, is increasing 


rapidly. 








NEW YORK SCHOOL FOURNAE 








NOW READY. 


“ HEAVENWARD,” 


The new collection of Sones 10? THE SUNDAY 
ScHOOL, 


By JAMES R. MURRAY, 


with contributions from the leading writers of Sunday 
Schoo! hymns and music, also the best and most popu- 
lar SACKED SONGS of the late 


P. P. BLISS. 


The immense demand for this new book, in ac nets 
of publication. entirely consumed the first editi the 
second edition is now ready and we hope to be able to 
fil] all orders promptly. 


‘‘HEAVENWARD” 


promises to be the most successful Sunday School mu- 
sic book ever published. No Sunday School worker 
should fail to examine it. 
Specimen pages free. Sample copies in paper 
covers maijed for 25 eents, Price in boards, 35 cts, by 
mail : $39 per hundred by exprers.; Sold by most book 
and music dealers. PUBLISHED BY 


_S.BRAINARD'S SONS, Cleveland, 0. 
- MUSIC BOOKS. 


Will be the brightest 





. ott’s | | Send out, For Camp 
Mrs. Van C Meeti ng. Praise Meet 
PRAISE BOOK. | 7.0%" Motu 

. Tabernacle Meetings, 
and the Murphy Tem- 
(In Press.) 35 cts, perance Meeting». Be 


ready for it! 
Three Shining 8 


School Song boos. -/ SHINING RIVER. 35 
Tuore who dont we | GOOD NEWS.  .35 
Coe oat palschis | CHORAL PRAISE .25 
The Schoo! Song Book, $.60 
The High School Choir, $1. 
The Encore, $.75 
For High Schools, Academies, Serainaries, Colleges 


First class books, The last is for Singing Schools, and 
the first is for Female Voices, 


This magnificent En- | 
eyclopedia daily in- | 
creases in favor. Beret 
book of reference pub- | 
lished. 


Stainer « Barrett’s 


DICTIONARY 


Of Musica! Terms. 
Specimen copies erent for retail price, or 35cte, each, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


C.H. Ditson & Cv., J.E. Ditson & Co.,, 
711 BrRoaDWwaY Successors to Lex & WALKER. 
New York Phila 


NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. 


Ruth, the Glearer. Last Will and Testa- 
By J. A, BUTTERFIELD. ment. 
*An American Opera in| By Kanu Merz. 
6 acts, worthy the etndy of| *A Sparkling amateur 
real artists, yet not bsyond|operetta, for drawing or 








the raach of capable ama-|concert rooms, Full of wit 
teurs, Particulara sent and epirited music. Needs 
free. Sample copy in pa-.no special costume. Speci- 
per, $1.00, mend copy $1. Circulars free 


PALMER'S THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A book for every teacher and student, A CLEAR and 


SIMPLE aurpe to musical knowledge and eomposition 
It covers the WHOLE GROUND in a manner so simple 
as to be comprehended by the youngest pupil. In- 


cludes 730 questions, illustrated by 582 examples, It 
MEETS A WANT NEVER BEFORE MET. 


frice 81.00 postpaid. 


PALMER'S SONG HERALD. 


Mr. H.R, PALMER was the originator of the class 
of books of which this is the latest, and, by all odds, 
the best. Over 200,000 copies of his ‘SONG KING ’ 
were sold, ** SONG HERALD ” WILL DO MORE 
It is an inprovement on all former books for Singing 
Schools and Classes. 

Price 75fcents ; $7.50 per dozen. 

Specimen and fall particulars of CHURCH'S MUSI.- 
CAL VISITOR, containiug $2.00 worth of new music, 
reading matter, etc., will be sent FRER on receipt of 
postage, 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
805 Broadway, New York. 


The Eclectic Teacher 


and Southwestern Journal of Education. 


A Monthly Magazine conducted by leading Teachers 
of the Southwester: States. The Official Organ for 
State Departments of Public Instruction. 

Fporrors.—T. C. H, Vance, Carlisle, Ky.; H. A. M. 
Henderson, Frankfort, Ky.; W. H. Campbell, Carlisle, 
Ky. 

State Eprrors.—M. C Davis, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Julius W. Thompson, Lonoke, Ark.; B. M. Zettler, Ma- 
con, Ga.; H. A. M. Henderson. Frankfort, Ky.; Wm. 

uaa * Sutton, Sardis, Mise.; M.A. Warren, Colnmbia, 8.C, 

The only educational journa) south of the Ohio riv- 
er. Only Dellar a Year, Address Eclectic Teach- 
er Co,, Carlisle, Ky. 


WAR MAPS, 


Largest varety, published by E. Staiger, 22 4 24 
Frankfort St., New York, Send for list. Very favor. 
able terms for canvassers.—Largest foreign book and 
periodica) concern ‘n America, Information and cat- 
alogues promptly sent. 


SUMMER TRIP T0 LAKE SUPERIOR. 


The Aquatic School of Natural Mistory is planned 
for the benefit of teachers (and others) of both sexes, 
Rates very low. Applications already numerous. Ad- 
dress (with stamp) the Director, Prof. Theo. B. Com- 
stock, Corneil University, Ithaca, New York. 











The Popular Primer Series, 


SCIENCE. 
HISTORY. 
LITERATURE. 


Science. 
of f Seiiioting the Introduction of 
to Elementary Schools, Under the 
ee sine eaitoranip F Prof’s Hunley” Roscoe and Balfour 
wart, 18mo, Flexible cloth, “—— 50 cts. each. 
Prof. Roscoe, 
By oe Butoat em. 


Geoleay ° . * By Be. es D. ‘Goober, 
o:' 8 By Prof. Geikie, 

Paso Geography 9 

Physiology “hy ey By Prof, M. Foster. 

Logic ° * By Prof. W. 8. Jevons. 

Inventiona] Geometry . by W.G. Spencer. 
The object of these Primers is to convey information 

tm such a manner as to make it both intelligible and 


———— in the most elementary ¢lasecn, 
to discipline the mind bring. 








The power A. ri) in the pupils will thus be 
ry 4 

As a means for introducing qu into the 
t fi of science, and for lead them to 
an comprehension of its impressive truths, 
these unique, concise and in little , 
will be found moet admirable, 

History. 
Europe By E, A. Freeman, L.L.D. 
England . By J. R. Creen, M.A. 
Greece By O. A. Fyffe, M, A. 
me By M. Creighton, M. At 
ln | Char} M. Yonge. 
y. iy e Grove 
Old Greek Life By J, P. Mahaffy, ae 
Price, 50 cis, each, (Others in pre 
Literature. 

English Grammar By Dr. R. Morris. 


nglish Literature 


By Rev Stopford Brooke. 
Latin Literature 


By Rev. Dr. F W. Farrar. 


Philology By J. Peile, M. *s 
Greek Literature ByR. ©. Jebb, M. A, 
The Bible By George Grove, _— 


Studies in Bryant 
Price 50 cts. each. 


By Joseph Alden, L. L. v 
(Others in preparation. 


A specimen copy of any of the foregoing works will 
be mailed, post-paid, to Teachers and School-Officers 
= examination with a view to class use, on receipt of 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 ana 551 Broadway, N. ¥. 








A FAMILY NECESSITY. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SUMMER KING COOK STOVES. 


THE BEST, MOST SIMPLE, AND MOST 
DURABLE IN THE MARKET. 


Burns Kerosene Oil without smoke or smell, at a cost 
of one cent per hour. Bakes, Roasts, Fries, Broilse, and 
does every manner of cooking in the most superior 
manner ; heate4 flatirons in 20 minutes. Guaran- 
teed not to smoke, smell, or explode. Circular sent to 
any address. Discount to Clergymen and the trade. 

F. H. THORPE, Manufacturer, 
No. 138 Chamber S8.reet, New York. 


best rae ae Dut REA gAP ANE. ate, 





28 ! y- 
pmy 4 ‘neers Bate Be: 
Lake Diamond Pin, Amethyst Stone Ring inlaid with 
_ Stone Scarf Pin. Gold-plated Loewy | ing, 
Set Rosebud Ear Drops, Flowered and Siivered Hat Pin, 


jes Fancy Set Pin & Drops, Gold-plate €ollar Button, Gent 
Gell peates Watch Chain and Set of Three Gold plated Stnds. 


play 7 went post. 
TRAORDINARY Sete. 

SawreTo AGENTS. ii: sy) a 

Clinton Piace, New Yo 





Ee HELPS THOSE WHO 

help themselves, The spirit 
ot well help is the pout of all ceneine growth in the jnudividnal ; these 
ave well tried maxinis, enibodying ju a «mal! compass the results of 
vst baman experience, Remember, industry ix the foundation and 
building up of Empires, Send 15¢. for 136 page Catalogue of Type, 
Presses, &c., to W. ¥. EDWARDS, 10 Barclay Street, New York. 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
if RECIPES. 


HOUS 
Postage prepaid. 
Price 25 — : an 


L. 
This book contains an INVALU DIS! mAL. 
tien ef RECIPES needed in every FAMILY. 
Sample copies by ma‘l, postpaid for 25 cents, Address 
FARRELL & Co., 371 Breadway, Brooklyn, New York, 


$5 i) $20,205 “Stitwon « Co., Pordand, Maine, 














$66 a week in your own tawn. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. H HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine, ; 


$55 0 S77 ‘Pro\reriity aueate, Maar 





The NewlAmerican Arithmetic;—PartI.,_ . 

The New American Arithmetic,—Part Il.,_ - 

ThefNew American Arilhmetic,—Part III., 
AL80 


ThelNew American Practical Arith.,— 


Just Ready, May 10, 1877, 


THE)|NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS. 


The Latest, Best, and Cheapest. 


Parts Il. &Ill., .50 40 





aes gen Exchan 
Price. Priee. 


- $17 $.13 
- 27 .20 
. 37 .28 


| 





receipt of the Introductory Price. 


We will mail sample copies to Boards of Education and Teachers on 


Address 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 





TO OUR READERS. 
A S12.00 SET 


CORAL JEWELRY 


GIVEN AWAY. 


A very liberal offer is made by the FLORENCE 
JEWELRY COMPANY 28! the readers of this Payer 
who will avail themsdives of this EXTRAORDINARY 
OPPORTUNITY °f securing « handsowe set of CORAL 
JEWELRY FREE. Consisting of « beautiful NECK= 
LACE and CRCBS to MATCH aud equal to any set of 
Corals sold in this coy (try, as the following letter testifies :— 





OFFICE, FLORENCE JEWELRY CO, 


Bot retail them for less sees 


Promsnce, Irary, 2 
To the Pronewce Jewetay Co., Prrresuren, Pa., U. 8. A. 


**** You may assure all your patrons that the Corals we send you are 
guaranteed to - the VER X! BEST we manufacture, and we would suggest that you do 


Signed, r L. M. LAZREEL, Secretary and Treasurer. 





CORAL JEWELRY COUPON. 

On receipt of this Coupon, together with $1 25 to cover expressage or mailing, packing, 
and the Fine Case the Corals are enclosed, we will send to all the readers of this paper 
our beautiful and valuable Premium Set of Coral Necklace and Cross FREE. 

e will honor no order umless it contains this Coupon, and we will not honor the 
Geman after ninety days from the date of this paper. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Should it CORAL E we 1 n “DR her with the EAST pin a (or separately 
. setof Gold and A (the Ai: of which 
s $4.00,) w ponreentct cents; or, ROPS ins Se Aa close tal charges 


Zire bho PASM Soe 
FLORENCE JEWELRY co. 


Lay & 118 Smithfield 8t., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
And all subscriptions direct to the Newspaper 


Oo ] Please mote that we are the only authorized agents of ae 

CAUTI N! pa, -., Florence Jewelry Co. We warn our patron: 
therefor to beware of Jewelry concerns, who follow after our style ma 
advertising. 

















FOOTE & RICHARDSON, 


245 Broadway, New York. 


Opposite City Hall Park. 
Newest Goods at Lowest Price 


Samples and Rules for Self-Measurement sent on application. 


FASHIONABLE CLOTHIERS, 





CELEBRATED 





JOSEPH GIJLOTT'S 


STEEL 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 





HENRY HOE ‘ 


t2”" For sale by all Stationers throughout the country. 


PENS, 


The well known Original & Popular No’s 303—404—170-351 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 9% JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
* Sole Agent. 





